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A Look at Iowa’s Schools 


A New Era Dawns in lowa Education 


Subject matter is of supreme concern as our schools 


resolve problems. conflicts with an encouraging program. 


OR educators everywhere, Sputnik 

has become a nasty word. Shocked 
and surprised by the abuse heaped on 
our public schools in the wake of Rus- 
sian satellite achievements, education 
professionals have become as sensitive 
about their alleged shortcomings as 
Eisenhower was about Sherman Adams. 
Similarly, with prompting they have 
done something about them. 

A look at Iowa public education to- 
day is, in a word, encouraging. The 
charged and changed educational at- 
mosphere of the last two years has un- 
leashed a flurry of quality-building pro- 
grams. It has given new impetus to a 
number of projects aimed to strengthen 
basic education. Most important, the 
post-Sputnik age has witnessed a funda- 
mental shift in our dominant educa- 
tion philosophy. 

The least perspicacious person could 
have seen the storm clouds brewing long 
before the first satellite’s ascent. In 
1955, the Rudolf Flesch articles on 
“Why Johnny Can’t Read” created as 
much interest as anything that had been 
published in Iowa in years. In 1956, an 
ambitious survey of 1,305 class of 1949 
graduates from 44 Iowa high schools 
by the Iowa Life Adjustment Commis- 
sion found the most serious objections 
centered on inadequate preparation in 
English, mathematics, science, and for- 
eign languages. 

In 1957, a bill to require every high 
school student to take at least three 
years of English, two of mathematics, 
one of a modern foreign language or 
Latin, and one year of ancient or mod- 
ern European history was passed by the 
Iowa Senate. A few days later it was 
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recalled and shelved. But the point had 
been made. 

In the meantime, newspapers were in- 
creasingly filled with stories and letters 
deploring the preparation of high school 
students in English and mathematics, 
calling for entrance requirements to the 
state colleges and universities, citing 
their “‘pitifully inadequate understand- 
ing of modern society” in the words of 
Iowa State Teachers College President 
J. W. Maucker. 

THE BIG RIFT 

What was the factor that kept these 
powerful forces at bay? It was a deep 
philosophical rift between the “intellec- 
tual” and “adjustment to life’ school 
of educational theory, as SUI professor 
John H. Haefner defined the opposing 
factions in a speech. The former group 
believes the unique function of public 
schools is “to give intellectual training 
to young people . . . to equip them to 
think and to deal with problems and to 
find solutions for these problems.” The 
“intellectual” school believes fundamen- 
tal areas are neglected or poorly taught 
denying the student “the opportunity to 
study great literature and great ideas— 
the very best things which have come 
to us from the past which are absolute- 
ly essential in shaping the ideals and 
ethics of young people.” 

The “adjustment to life” point of 
view, on the other hand, holds it is “no 
longer reasonable to continue a cur- 
riculum along classical and _ college- 
preparatory lines when only a quarter 
of the students intend to go on for fur- 
ther training.” It points out that indi- 
vidual differences of intellectual ability 
are very great. High school training, 


this school holds, should offer courses 
to meet student needs and give them 
the kind of training the student thinks 
he will find most useful. 

The dilemma to Haefner is between 
educating for an elite group and educa- 
tional mediocrity. The gap between the 
two groups was so wide in the pre- 
Sputnik era that there was little room 
for reconciliation. The life-adjusters had 
the field, and they intended to keep it. 
They were dominant in most of the 
teachers’ colleges (mainly through their 
control of Columbia’s Teachers College 
which occupies a king-pin role in edu- 
cational circles); they could pretty well 
kill the hopes for advancement of any 
administrator or superintendent who 
had the audacity to question them; they 
had the textbooks well in hand. 

To consider how far the life-adjust- 
ment philosophy had gone, take a look 
at “The Modern Junior High School” 
by Gruhn and Douglass which is still 
recommended by the University of Iowa 
education department as the “best in the 
field.” (Four years ago it was recom- 
mended without qualification.) In re- 
gard to social studies this book says: 
“The objective of mastering the content 
of a subject matter has been replaced 
by the objective of securing a keener and 
a more satisfying understanding of hu- 
man beings in their social relationships.” 

On history: “the discussion of politi- 
cal leaders, election campaigns, court 
decisions, wars, and diplomacy has been 
minimized. Emphasis has been shifted 
from these topics to a study of the his- 
tory of labor, education, the daily life 
of people, recreation, religion, and social 
cooperation.” 
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On English: “Today the classics are 
still read in the junior high school, but 
they are read rapidly with a minimum 
of analysis and dissection. There is also 
considerable emphasis on current litera- 
ture, not only on current fiction but on 
magazines and newspapers as well .. . 
selected in terms of the interest and 
understanding of the particular group 
of pupils.” 

In another place the Gruhn and Doug- 
lass work says: “Training in the fun- 
damentals is the best preparation for 
citizenship, according to one point of 
view . . . unfortunately, (it) is still 
held by some educators and laymen.” 
The authors would teach by means of 
the “total controlled environment cre- 
ated under the direction of the school 
for the purpose of stimulating, influenc- 
ing, and contributing to the wholesome 
growth and development of boys and 
girls.” 

Ojectors from the “intellectual” 
school, of course, see red on a number 
of points—not the least of which is the 
concept that instead of teaching chil- 
dren to think for themselves, we should 
teach them /ow to think in given situa- 
tions. 

To cite books such as “The Modern 
Junior High School” can be misleading, 
even if they do serve the excellent pur- 
pose of highlighting the difference of 
opinion. The fact of the matter was 
and is that most administrators and 
teachers have never really accepted the 
life-adjustment philosophy. It is perhaps 
frightening to think where we would be 
today if they had. Educators did see 
that the ideas of the life-adjusters had 
value and to a degree adopted many of 
their concepts. 

The most important overall effect 
was that for many years educational 
thinking was channeled toward a con- 
cern for the lower-level student, rather 
than toward strengthening the basic 
school program. Not all was static aca- 
demically, however. Foreign languages 
were allowed to slip almost out of sight, 
but there was a strong interest in science 
and mathematics. Ancient history dis- 
appeared completely from the educa- 
tional scene and English underwent a 
trying period of experimentation. 

FOR A RUNNING START 

The pre-Sputnik ferment was not en- 
tirely lost on educators. Several pro- 
gtams for the unusually talented were 
started in Iowa during the middle 1950's 
and a number of schools made efforts 
to give students more guidance. Among 
the most notable achievements was a 
monumental study of the Cedar Rapids 
junior high school system by a com- 
mittee of teachers and citizens. While 


the published results tended to bog 
down in a morass of goals, a well- 
considered program was the reward. 
On the state level, the focus was 
on basic non-curricular problems—too 
many schools, too little money, too few 
buildings, too easy teacher requirements. 
The State Department of Public Instruc- 
tion puts its greatest efforts towards 
school reorganization. “Let’s face it,” 
says J. C. Wright, head of the depart- 
ment, “you can’t have a good high 
school program in most undersized 
schools.” At the time Sputnik was 
launched only 35 out of 745 Iowa high 
schools had the 500 students called for 
by Dr. James Conant in his recent report. 
The drive for taking care of adminis- 
trative and operational objectives has 
paid off handsomely and is responsible 
for much of our current progress. But 
the concern with non-curricular inter- 
ests was often carried too far. A Depart- 


ment of Public Instruction booklet on 
evaluating a school put as much stress 
on the size of superintendent’s office, 
the location of dictionaries, and jani- 
torial services as pure teaching. And 
then there were the endless debates over 
terminology (“You should never say 
academically talented; it should be rapid 
learner”) and those goals, goals, goals. 
Meaningless to the non-teacher,. the 
goals seemed to be concerned with 
everything but what the child should 
be taught. As one layman member of 
the White House Conference on Educa- 
tion said, “If I hear ‘total child’ again, 
I'll scream.” 
WHO CAN SPEAK? 

The wave of criticism invoked by the 
arrival of the age of the satellite re- 
flected a deep-rooted dissatisfaction with 
the path of the American public schools. 
Little new has been said or offered, but 
old objectors found themselves speaking 
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“She takes public criticism of the schools personally!” 








with unaccustomed authority. The bit- 
terest attacks were leveled not on what 
was being said, but on their temerity 
to say it. In an early 1958 speech SUI’s 
Liberal Arts Dean Dewey B. Stuit ob- 
jected that “persons who seldom _be- 
fore in their lives had given much 
thought to American public education 
suddenly appeared as the authorities to 
tell us what ought to be done about our 
alleged problems.” 

The fact of the matter was that the 
most influential critics had been speak- 
ing out for years, but no educator had 
paid attention to them. In fact, 


of a foreign language. The trouble 
arises in the lack of specific reguire- 
ments for every student, in dictating 
his or her minimum program. 

The Conant Report would require 
every high school graduate to have 
taken “four years of English, three or 
four years of social studies—including 
two years of history (one of which 
should be American history) and a 
senior course in American problems or 
American government, one year of 
mathematics in the ninth grade (algebra 
or general mathematics), and at least 





usually required by most schools already. 
(Those who would advocate the state 
legislature set the requirements for high 
schools might do well to consider the 
present ones set by law including the 
nebulous “social problems and _ eco- 
nomics” and “when practical, the sing- 
ing of simple music by note.” ) 
WHERE TO BRIGHT STARS? 
It is with the brighter students that 
Iowa high school educators and Dr. 
Conant come to grips. And for anyone 
generally concerned with high school 
education it must be remembered that 
this is the principal battlefield of 
today. A large part of the Conant 





the educationalists were so jealous 
of their inherent rights to speak 
alone on education that they ob- 
jected to such men as Stuit speak- 
ing up. “After all,” they said in 
effect, “he hasn't devoted his full 
time to educational theory.” 

A number of Iowa school peo- 
ple feel that the impact of the 
post-Sputnik criticism was as great 
as it was because they were ready 
for a change themselves. Sputnik 
gave them a reason for changing; 
the post-Sputnik critics presented 
them with powerful weapons to 
use with the public and school 
boards. The movement had been 
in preparation, it was ready to 
blossom. 

WHAT TO REQUIRE 

In the new emphasis on quality 
rather than quantity, the first 
problem is that of the academic 
curriculum and the teachers to 
staff it. The second concern is 
with channeling students into the 
best educational program for 
































Report is devoted to backing up 
his assertion that many of our 
brighter students are not being 
directed into the subject matter 
they should be taking. 

The Conant Program for the 
bright student would include a 
full-time counselor for every 250 
to 300 students, ability grouping 
en three levels in most courses, 
supplementing tae high school 
diploma with a durable record 
of courses studied and grades ob- 
tained, an annual “academic in- 
ventory” to check up the pro- 
grams of the bright students, or- 
ganizing seven or eight period 
school days so that more courses 
may be taken, eliminate some sub- 
jects in determining rank in class, 
create an academic honors list for 
those electing courses for the aca- 
demically talented, offer a sum- 
mer school for bright students to 
broaden the scope of their elec- 
tive programs, and offer a third 








them. There is a surprising una- 
nimity of opinion about the basic 
curriculum for any good high 
school. The battle of today is not on 
whether we should have, for example, 
modern foreign languages in the school, 
but who should take it and how they 
should be encouraged to do so. 

A new set of criteria for judging high 
schools suggested by the North Central 
Association strongly recommends, but 
does not require, a minimum distribu- 
tion of offerings as follows: Language 
arts (English, speech, journalism): 4 
units (or years); Science: 4 units; 
Mathematics: 4 units; Social studies: 4 
units; Foreign languages: 2 units; Fine 
arts: 2 units; Practical arts: 5 units; 
Health and physical education: 1 unit 
The association would require that every 
school offer at least 26 units. 

As far as course offerings go, the 
N. C. A. recommendations follow the 
Conant Report fairly closely except that 
Dr. Conant insists on at least four years 
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“He appears to have an inquiring mind!” 


one year of science in the ninth or tenth 
grade, which might well be biology or 
general physical science.” 

The Iowa Department of Public In- 
struction suggests a similar program 
which would require three units (or 
years) of English, two of mathematics, 
two of science, three of social studies 
including one of American History, one- 
half unit of Civics and one-half unit in 
Social Problems and Economics. It 
would also require ene unit of physical 
education. Generally, this is a stiffer 
recommendation for the average student 
than Dr. Conant’s. 

The Iowa recommendations for re- 
quires:cists are also somewhat tougher 
than most schools currently demand. 
World History (of which more will be 
said later) is usually elective, as is a 
second year of mathematics and of sci- 
ence. The three years of English are 


and fourth year of a foreign lan- 
guage—no matter how few stu- 
dents enroll. 

In addition to all this, Dr. Conant 
would require academically talented stu- 
dents to take four years of mathematics, 
four years of one foreign language, 
three years of science, four years of 
English, and three years of social studies. 
He believes this program should require 
at least 15 hours of homework each 
week. He also suggests that study of a 
second foreign language and an addi- 
tional course in social studies would be 
desirable. 

These are specific suggestions, indeed. 
Basically they are involved with creat- 
ing an adequate academic program and 
encouraging the student to take it. 
Conant believes this urging must extend 
to an awards system based on recog- 
nizing rather than penalizing the stu- 
dent who takes a tough program. 

The reaction of Iowa educators to 
this approach to dealing with the aca- 
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demically talented has not been enthusi- 
astic, even though it covers over one- 
third of the report’s recommendations. 
Educators such as Dean Elmer T. Peter- 
son of SUI’s School of Education seek 
to obviate the need for a comprehensive 
required program with proper guidance. 
The staff at Iowa State Teachers Col- 
lege feels the same way. 

A typical rejoiner comes from Cedar 
Rapids’ junior and senior high school 
curriculum supervisor, Dean Stoakes. 
Asked about the required courses for 
the academically talented by the Cedar 
Rapids Gazette, Stoakes said: “Through 
the guidance and counseling program, 
which begins with the classroom teacher 
and includes homeroom advisers and 
counselors, the top students select a pro- 
gram comparable to the one outlined by 
Dr. Conant Present-day thinking 
calls for planning individual programs 
based on the needs, aptitudes, and abili- 
ties of each student.” 

All this may sound well and good 
but later in the same interview when 
Stoakes was asked if his schools had 
an “honors list’’ recognizing grades in 
tough courses only, he said, “There has 
been a decided decrease in the number 
of bright students who elect easy courses 
so they can make good grades without 
too much effort.” Several traditionally 
oriented high school teachers in the 
Cedar Rapids system are less convinced 
of the value of the guidance program. 
In a recent conversation they were high- 
ly critical of the homeroom program 
and the counseling setup. 

This is not intended to pick on Cedar 
Rapids’ schools. They are among the 
most highly regarded in the state and 
their guidance program is probably as 
good as is offered in Iowa. It is meant 
to point out that “guidance” is an easy 
answer and a hard fact. There are 
few adequately trained guidance people 
available in the state and there is con- 
siderable doubt if most schools could 
afford them if they were available. 

Once regarded as the most controver- 
sial part of the Conant Report in many 
quarters, ability grouping appears to 
have gained widespread support. Dr. 
Conant’s point that it is not necessarily 
undemocratic (i.e. a boy may be highly 
placed in English, rank low in Mathe- 
matics) has won acceptance. Again the 
financial problems of creating new 
classes crop up, however. 

Ability grouping has a special appeal 
for high school teachers who have long 
been frustrated by being forced to peg 
their courses to a low common denomi- 
nator. An English teacher in a medium- 
sized high school said recently, ‘In our 
school we have to pass nearly everyone. 


To help the really dumb ones we have 
some special courses such as Social 
Problems, but they still have a hard 
time. I'd like to see two diplomas given, 
one for a pass and the other for taking 
an average course. A third or honors 
diploma might even be added.” 

(At least two Iowa high schools are 
reported to give a special diploma for 
four years of attendance during which 
the student has developed “socially and 
physically.” ) 

HOW’S THE WATER? 

Just how are our Iowa high schools 
doing with actual course fare? While 
this is the crux of the educational prob- 
lem, it is also the most difficult ques- 
tion to answer. Generalizations, it must 
be understood, tend to deal with what 
is happening in the larger school sys- 
tems—those with 500 high school stu- 
dents and larger. 

Almost all of the larger school sys- 
tems offer a comprehensive program in 
science and mathematics, as do a num- 


ber of small ones. It should be noted 
that the emphasis on science and mathe- 
matics well pre-dates the Sputnik era, 
to the credit of the schoolmen. For the 
state as a whole an average of three 
years of both science and mathematics 
is offered. This is somewhat mislead- 
ing, however. In mathematics, for ex- 
ample, high schools of 25 to 49 pupils 
average only 2.3 years while those of 
500 and above average 4.8 years. In 
1958-59 60% of the high school students 
in Iowa were enrolled in mathematics 
courses. 

Science offerings ranged from two 
courses for high schools of up to 50 
students to four courses with those of 
300 students and over, on an average. 
The normal sequence is general science, 
biology, physics, and chemistry. There 
were 78 high schools in 1958-59 report- 
ing other courses. In all 63% of the 
high school students were taking science 
courses last year. 

One of the major problems in science 








There’s Humor in His Life 


NTIL a few months ago, Bill Knowlton of 
Waterloo was no different from any other 
unnoticed Iowa grade school principal. But to- 
day Knewlton is becoming widely known through 
his talented pen which creates another princi- 
pal—A. Puddlecup, Knowlton’s main character in 
his nationally-syndicated cartoon panel, “Grim- 
rose Grammar.” (Selections from his work illus- 
trate the accompanying education article.) 
Dedicated to revealing the light side of grade 
school life, “Grimrose Grammar’ was syndi- 
cated last year in September by the New York 
Herald Tribune Syndicate. 
In “Grimrose Grammar,” Knowlton explains, 
“IT have a philosophy behind all my characters. 
Take Principal A. Puddlecup for instance. I 





draw 


he’s not sure what it’s all about. He is not just a principal, but a symbol of all 
the confusion which results from society's many conflicting opinions about edu- 
cation. That’s the reason for not having any pupils in his eyes—confusion.” 

Knowlton gets the ideas for his gags from everyday happenings at the two 
elementary schools where he is principal and designs his characters to fit the part. 

It takes Knowlton about 15 minutes to draw a panel, and he works on them 
in the evenings and on weekends. His contract with the syndicate calls for six 
panels per week delivered eight weeks in advance. He sends in around 30 a 
month and tries to keep about 16 weeks ahead. 

“Grimrose Grammar” got its start on the feature page of the Waterloo Daily 
Courier in September, 1957. Knowlton who studied art at the University of 
Iowa first devised the characters and dreamed up some gags in the spring of 
1956, later submitting them to the Courier. 

Nowhere is Knowlton more popular than with his own colleagues. This year 
he is drawing all the covers for the Midland Schools, official monthly publica- 
tion of the Iowa State Education Association. He has drawn panels for teachers 
magazines in more than 28 other states. 


with a furrowed forehead because 


—John F. Berry 

















and mathematics is that of obtain- 
ing teachers. In 1958, for example, 
Iowa schools graduated only 5 
physics teachers and 4 chemistry 
ones. There were 43 with a major 
preparation in biology, 96 in gen- 
eral science. At the same time 68 
high school teaching graduates 
out of 1,921 had mathematics as 
their areas of major preparation. 

A recent study shows that 15% 
of Iowa's physics teachers have 
not had even one course in the 
subject. All of these are working 
in smaller high schools. The small 
school problem extends not only 
to teachers, but to laboratory fa- 
cilities. As a result, the small 
school is inclined to offer general 
science and biology and_ skip 
physics and chemistry. 

The English offering in Iowa 
schools, large and small, is statis- 
tically adequate, but there is con- 
siderable dissatisfaction with the 
quality of the work. All but 226 
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tion. There is considerable dup- 
lication in the larger schools. The 
26 high schools with 600 or more 
students offer courses as follows: 
French, 15; German, 10; Latin, 
25; and Spanish, 22. 

The outlook for foreign lan- 
guages, however, is happier than 
the statistics indicate. There is 
more ferment in this field than 
nearly any other. Experimental 
courses in grade school language 


ec instruction are cropping up in a 


number of schools from Des 
Moines (pop. 200,000) to Millers- 
burg (pop. 200). The Laboratory 
School at Iowa State Teachers 
College has a particularly well 
developed program. Expansion of 
the foreign languages on all levels 
has been held back by the lack 

1958 only 28 


leges with a foreign language as 
an area of major preparation. 
Nevertheless, last year 31 more 
high schools reported French 


— of teachers. In 
teachers came out of Iowa col- 








of 694 Iowa high schools offered 
four years or more of English in 
1958-59. Because of the number 
taking speech or a combination of 
other English courses, English enroll- 
ment totals 106% of the high school 
students. The figure is somewhat mis- 
leading. While 20% of the students 
took American Literature only 9% were 
enrolled in senior English Literature. 

Nearly everyone seems to share in the 
blame for the inability of many high 
school graduates to write, to spell, or 
to use correct English. Much of the 
responsibility rests in the elementary 
grades, but teachers feel writing ability 
could be improved by a wider use of 
the essay examination. The rub is in 
teacher time. How can an American his- 
tory teacher with some 120 students 
and a five-period schedule be expected 
to find the time to correct many major 
essay exams? 

The person who coined the phrase 
“Social Studies” made a damaging con- 
tribution to American education. Under 
this catch-all heading has been lumped 
every imaginable kind of course ranging 
from the important ones in government, 
world history, and American history 
(which most high school students take) 
to sociology, social problems, and even 
driver training. When an educator re- 
fers to ‘Social Studies,” no one can be 
sure what is being talked about. 

Dr. Conant says in his report “I 
found widespread dissatisfaction with 
the course in world history. Further- 
more, I found few teachers or adminis- 
trators who were willing to endorse a 
four-year sequence in social studies be- 
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"It doesn't say 1 can't either!” 


cause of their doubts as to the value of 
what would be taught in the fourth 
year.” As the ill-fated 1957 Senate bill 
brought out, there is a great deal of 
interest in seeing ancient history brought 
back into the school program. Once a 
fixture in every high school, not one 
system in Iowa now offers it. Advo- 
cates of the value of history as a basic 
educational requirement for any citizen 
would like to see the present world his- 
tory course expanded into a two year 
program with perhaps a semester de- 
voted to the ancient world through the 
Roman Empire, two semesters taking 
European history through the French 
Revolution, and a semester on recent 
European history and a look at other 
sections of the world. One of the hap- 
piest results of such a change would 
be abandoning the present world his- 
tory textbooks which are a travesty on 
education. 

Many educators have tended to over- 
look the fact that much of the criticism 
of American high school education has 
been directed at the lack of a basic, 
broad education in the humanities, par- 
ticularly history. 

The foreign language situation in 
Iowa is near the pitiful level, even with 
an increase in enrollment last year to 
11.4% of the high school students from 
a previous 8.3%. (The national average 
is 15%.) Of the 694 high schools, 157 
offer Latin, 97 have Spanish, 67 include 
French, and 26 gave German instruc- 


courses than the previous year 

(nearly double), there were 11 

more offering German, 45 more 
offering Latin, and 42 more with Span- 
ish. The major increases came in schools 
with enrollments of 300 high school 
students or less. 

Foreign language classes are being 
offered over television for the first time 
this year in Des Moines and Fort 
Dodge. This medium may be a partial 
answer to the teacher shortage. 

Educational authorities now include 
art as a principal field of liberal arts 
study and some add music. In 1958-59 
102 of Iowa’s 694 high schools offered 
art instruction and enrolled about 6 
percent of the student body. There is 
considerable doubt among _traditional- 
ists about the value of either art or 
music under the present methods of in- 
struction. While art is the less damned 
of the two, both stress the “how” rather 
than the “what’—application rather 
than appreciation. One high school vo- 
cal music instructor points out that he 
would like nothing better than to stress 
a well-rounded music background, but 
that all his Superintendent and school 
board are interested in are the results 
of music contests. 

Even the most rabid traditionalists 
will admit the vocational courses are 
here to stay, and many welcome them 
as an effective drain for time-consuming 
poorer students. But there are those 
who question the extension of home- 
making and industrial arts into junior 
high schools at the expense of tradition- 

(Continued on page 51) 
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A Look at Iowa’s Schools 





Few Stones Unturned 


Fort Dodge's school system has launched 


an impressive variety of improvement programs 


in seeking solutions to common educational problems. 


OR the educationally minded, the 

most exciting thing about Fort Dodge 
these days is not the handsome, new two 
and a half million dollar Senior High 
School and Junior College but a ferment 
among school people that is hard to 
match in Iowa. In the last five years 
the Fort Dodge school system has in- 
vestigated, tried, discarded, accepted, 
and programmed as many educational 
ideas as most systems would consider 
in a generation. 

With a 6,000-pupil enrollment the 
Fort Dodge schools are hardly typical, 
but they show what can be done and 
offer a capsule survey of what is being 
done. 

In the high school, graduation re- 
quirements have been raised; students 
are being encouraged to take five sub- 
jects and tougher courses; a five year 
Spanish sequence (starting in Junior 
High) is being inaugurated; new awards 
have been devised for honor students. 
In junior high school and the grades, 
whole new teaching programs in science, 
mathematics, and social studies are be- 
ing set up; a counselor has pegged every 
promising youngster and follows him or 
her through school; experimental classes 
in foreign languages have been con- 
ducted on a broad scale. A summer pro- 
gram has been developed to help the 
talented student on all levels. 

The first major step in the current 
Fort Dodge improvement program was 
taken in 1952 when a new social studies 
sequence was developed. But most of the 
ideas date back about two and a half 
years. John H. Mitchell, president of the 
Fort Dodge Community School District, 
attributes the giant stride forward to 
freeing Superintendent Carl Feelhaver 
from routine duties and giving him the 
time to think and the freedom to experi- 
ment. “You can mark most of the 
progress from the time we hired a 
comptroller and moved the superintend- 


ent into a separate administration build- 
ing,” Mitchell says. 

Feelhaver’s first move was to obtain 
funds for special consultants in subject 
matter fields. Operating on a half-day 
basis, these specialists are putting to- 
gether impressive integrated programs. 
So far they have been used in social 
studies, science, and the rapid learner 
program. This fall a mathematics con- 
sultant is being added to the adminis- 
trative staff and plans call for an Eng- 
lish consultant in the near future. 

Youthful, balding Waldo Widell is 
the Fort Dodge science specialist. He 
has worked out most of a new program 
for the elementary grades and will con- 
centrate on the Junior High School and 
Senior High School courses this com- 
ing year. 


Widell, who still teaches junior col- 
lege physics and engineering part-time, 
explains: “Two years ago we felt the 
science program needed redoing to see 
if all the areas were being covered with 
as little overlapping as possible.” Work- 
ing from the premise that there should 
be some science instruction on all levels 
in all areas, Widell and teacher com- 
mittees outlined the major area blocks 
for instruction, 7.e., weather, machines, 
electricity. They also listed the concepts 
that should be tackled in each grade or 
level. In every area the concepts were 
linked in a spiraling manner so that a 
teacher could advance as rapidly as she 
might wish. Finally, the committees pro- 
vided teachers with source suggestions— 
both in textbooks and experiments. 

“Television coupled with the arrival 


Fifth graders, Diane Duckett and Jack Ball, study plant life in terrarium. 





























of the space age has opened a new 
educational world for teachers,’ Widell 
points out in discussing the importance 
of science in lower grades. “We are try- 
ing to extend the interest of the young- 
sters and in the process our teachers 
are finding that the students can ab- 
sorb a great deal more science than was 
previously assumed. As a result, con- 
cepts are being moved down in level. 
And in line with M. I. T.’s recommen- 
dations, our science has become less 
Newtonian and more wave-length and 
nuclear in the high school.” 

To help the grade school teachers fill 
their new scientific role, Fort Dodge 
is setting up an in-service training pro- 
gram. It is also aiming to set up grade 
school laboratories with the help of 
funds provided for by the National 
Defense Education Act. 

Miss Gladys Grimjes acts as Fort 

Dodge’s consultant for its rapid learner 
program. That was developed along the 
lines of the one in the Cedar Rapids 
schools. In the last three years she has 
compiled a list of all the Fort Dodge 
youngsters through Junior High School 
with an I. Q. of 120 or higher. Her job 
is to follow these academically talented 
youngsters through school, making sure 
that their teachers are aware of them 
and assisting the teachers in enriching 
their program. In all, Miss Grimjes 
keeps track of 400 youngsters. She con- 
centrates on those in fourth grade and 
above. For their benefit she may supply 
their teachers with appropriate books, 
laboratory kits, even  planetariums. 
“Rapid learners,” Miss Grimjes says, 
“are curious people with individual in- 
terests and are avid readers, especially 
Girls in grade 6 develop time chart. Dean Powell (bending) imstructs printers. of biographies.”’ As a special project one 
sixth grade boy made a telescope with 
encouragement provided by the rapid 
learner program. 
i Fort Dodge prefers to avoid ability 
a grouping in the lower grades. Miss 
Grimjes points out that her rapid 
learners are often those most in need 
of developing physically and socially 
and she feels this is best done in a 
heterogeneous group. Instead of rapid 
advancement or special grouping, Fort 
Dodge tries to challenge the talented 
youngster into broadening his own pro- 
gram. 

This summer Fort Dodge instituted 
a summer session designed to open up 
new worlds for bright kids—but not put 
them ahead of their class, the session 
offered classes in Spanish, French, social 
typing, and reading. Over 300 young- 
sters were enrolled for enrichment work 
for the six-weeks, half-a-day school. 

It is in foreign languages that Fort 
Dodge is exceptional. In addition to the 


by Mrs. Marion Joselyn to fifth graders. 


Sixth grade boys discuss typing course with Principal Wright at Highland Park. 
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summer session work, foreign language 
instruction is offered on an after-school 
basis during the regular year. Drawn 
from all of the city’s grade schools, 
youngsters meet at the high school one 
hour weekly for 16 weeks. Parents 
form car pools to transport them. 
Last year 40 fourth graders were study- 
ing Spanish, 20 fifth graders were learn- 
ing French, and 20 sixth graders were 
taking German. 

In the last two years Fort Dodge has 
also experimented with Saturday classes 
and foreign language instruction as part 
of the regular curriculum. “We are on 
the lookout for elementary teachers with 
a knowledge of some foreign language,” 
says Supt. Feelhaver, “but they are very 
difficult to find. We've encouraged 
teachers with a knowledge of any lan- 

1age to use it in their classrooms. This 
has included Norwegian and modern 
Greek—the teachers learned them at 
home. We feel it is helpful for the 
youngsters to broaden their minds by 
grappling with any other language in 
the grades, even if they end up with a 
smattering of several.” 

On the high school level, Fort Dodge 
has been ahead of the average system 
for some time. It offers four years of 
Latin, two of Spanish, and two of 
French. Junior College courses in ad- 
vanced French are open to qualified and 
interested high school students. ‘This 
fall we are going into our most am- 
bitious language program yet,” Supt. 
Feelhaver reports. “We are introducing 
a full five year sequence in Spanish that 
starts in the eighth grade. Again this 
has been a difficult staffing problem. 
A man has been assigned to each junior 
high for the Spanish program. They 
will eventually have all the latest teach- 
ing aids including records and tape re- 
corders. Every child will have eighteen 
weeks of conversational Spanish in 8th 
grade and will be able to continue it 
through high school if he wishes. 

Teaching Latin in the Fort Dodge 
high school is Miss Mary Boxwell, one 
of those unusually gifted teachers who 
can change the academic complexion of 
a whole school. In way of recognition 
of her talents, Miss Boxwell spent this 
studying at the American 
Academy in Rome on a scholarship 
from the American Classical League. 
After the six weeks course was com- 
pleted, she used ten of her precious 
few free days in Europe to take a short 
course at the Virgilian School. With an 
M. A. in Classics from Iowa, Miss Box- 
well alternates third and fourth year 
Latin. Last year seven were enrolled in 
the advanced class, this year 19 are en- 
rolled. In addition, Miss Boxwell has a 


summer 





Greek class that meets once a week 
after school. Started several years ago 
on student demand, it annually draws 
over a dozen students. Last year two 
students had become proficient enough 
to aid her in the instruction. An indica- 
tion of the pupils affection for her is 
the generous check a doctor in New 
York, whom she had taught, sent for 
Miss Boxwell to use as spending money 
abroad when he heard about her trip. 

Of the new curriculum programs at 
Fort Dodge, the one in social studies is 
by far the oldest. It dates back to a 
1952 workshop in Iowa City where Fort 
Dodge teachers spent five weeks devel- 
oping the present social studies format. 
Heading up the sequence since 1956 on 
a half-time basis is Miss Ingeborg High- 
land who also teaches American History 
and economics in the junior college. 

The Fort Dodge program extends 
from first grade through the senior year 
of high school. The requirement of four 
years of social studies in high school 
is almost unique among Iowa schools. 
The sequence includes geography, his- 
tory, sociology, political science, and cco- 
nomics throughout, although most of 
the specialization in the latter two fields 
comes in high school. 

Beginning in kindergarten with a 
study of the family, the child progresses 
to a study of the local community, the 
surrounding rural community, the state, 
and the nation. At the sixth grade level 
he is introduced to the European world. 
Local and state government is studied in 
seventh grade and eighth graders take 
American history through the 1870’s. 

The ninth and tenta grades study 

(Continued on page 50) 


Mrs. Mable Rutledge and Miss Mary Boxwell pin on gift corsages at Latin banquet. 
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High School houses outstanding library. 
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High School building cost $2,500,000. 


Reviewing school program are Mildred 
Alexander (l.), elementary supervisor; 
Waldo Widell; Carl T. Feelhaver, Supt.; 
Gladys Grimjes; and Ingeborg Highland. 








A Look at Iowa’s Schools 


The Place of the Private School 


A trustee of Des Moines’ Windsor Day School 


discusses why he supports non-public education. 


by LUTHER L. HILL, Jr. 


AM a trustee of a private, non-sectarian elementary 

school, a statement which in some egalitarian educational 
circles is equivalent to a confession of wife beating or dope 
addiction. I make the statement, however, with some pride; 
I am deeply convinced that there is a place in our educational 
system for private schools. 

The educational egalitarians consider every non-public 
school anti-democratic. For them, equality means forced con- 
formity. 

I do not buy this idea. America’s strength is bottomed on 
diversity. Private and public schools can and should exist 
side by side, each borrowing from and learning from the 
other. The existence of a first ciass private school in a 
community can result in better public schools. No one, I 
think, will seriously argue that either public or private schools 
have a monopoly on the best way to educate boys and girls. 
In the context of a small private school, however, more new 
ideas can be tried. Out of such experimentation change and 
progress develops in both private and public schools. 

* * * & * * * * 

I am a trustee of The Windsor Day School. As far as 
I know, Windsor Day is the only private, non-sectarian ele- 
mentary school in Iowa. The school, located at 40th and 
Woodland in Des Moines, conducts a preschool, kinder- 
garten, and grades 1 through 7. Presently there are 107 
students. The staff consists of a Headmaster, an Adminis- 
trative Assistant, nine full-time teachers, four special teachers, 
a handy-man, and a cook. 

The physical plant is old. It consists of three converted 
houses and a cottage. The trustees hope in a few years to 
be in a position to build a new schoolhouse. For the present, 
however, they are investing the school’s resources in pro- 
gram, not brick and mortar. As someone has said, rather 
excellent teachers in wooden buildings than wooden teachers 
in new buildings. 

x * * * * * * * 

Windsor Day was founded in 1919 by Mrs. Percy Coffee 
of Des Moines as a private elementary school for boys 
and girls. Following Mrs. Coffee’s death in 1934, a group 
of Des Moines businessmen—fathers of children at the 
school—organized a non-profit corporation to purchase the 
property from the trustee under the leadership of Frederick 
Windsor Hubbell. In honor of Mr. Hubbell’s mother, and 
in recognition of his efforts, the school name was changed 
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in 1938 to The Windsor Day School when it became a 
charitable corporation, governed by a self-perpetuating board 
of fifteen trustees. 

In 1954 the trustees—now grandfathers instead of fathers— 
felt that it would be better to entrust the future of the school 
to younger men, fathers of school age children. Today the 
trustees include a banker, an actuary, attorneys, corporate 
and insurance executives, magazine editors, and a housewife. 
The new trustees speedily decided that if the school was to 
play its proper role in the educational life of the community 
it must expand its program and facilities. 

Additional property was acquired; two more houses were 
equipped to serve the school, one providing a central library, 
administrative offices, an all-purpose room, and two class- 
rooms, and the other, two classrooms. New classroom furni- 
ture, blackboards, and lighting were installed throughout; 
new textbooks and other equipment were purchased. The 
teaching staff was more than doubled, and, since 1954, aca- 
demic salaries have been increased 60%. 

A joint faculty-trustee committee reviewed the school cur- 
riculum over a two-year period, comparing the Windsor Day 
curriculum with that of other private schools and public 
school systems. The school now has an integrated six-year 
program, based on sound educational philosophy. This cur- 
riculum undergoes constant evaluation by the staff. 

In 1958 a Headmaster was employed by the trustees. Here- 
to-fore the academic head of the school had always been a 
woman. The new Headmaster, Max Poole, brought increased 
enthusiasm and new vision to the school. In his first year 
at the school further significant changes have been made. 

The trustees have been in the past, and still are, dedicated 
to the ideal of rigorous training in the fundamentals. This 
means a thorough grounding in reading, the communication 
skills, and arithmetic. The study of history and geography, 
as such, is recognized as being of the utmost importance. 
Music has been offered at the school for a number of years. 
In 1958, without relaxing the intensive training in the basic 
skills, art and physical education were added to the program. 
Moreover, all grades—1 through 7—receive instruction in 
Spanish. Physical education, art, music, and Spanish are 
taught by special teachers trained in those subjects. 

The admissions policy of the school from the beginning 
was governed by two principles: first, to admit any quali- 
fied child, regardless of race, creed, or color; second, to seek 
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the average and above average child, the child, in other 
words, with the greatest potential. To achieve this latter 
purpose Mr. Poole instituted an intensified screening and 
testing program to determinc whether a child measured up 
to the school’s standards. In the first year under the new 
screening and testing program the school was forced to re- 
fuse admission to about fifteen children. 

School officials feel that for a most effective program a 
first class private school can accept only the brighter (in the 
sense of potential) students. The competition between the 
children is then intensified, and the inclination of some very 
bright students to coast along is checked. 

The school is not equipped, either in staff or physical fa- 
cilities, to deal with the problems of mentally and physically 

backward” children. Such children are referred to other 
schools and agencies conducting programs designed to help 
them. 

Has the program been accepted? Since 1954 the enrollment 
of the school has increased 35%. This increase has come 
about in spite of two tuition increases (the first, incidentally, 
since the 1930's). 

Tuition is now $25.00 a month for kindergarten and pre- 
school and $37.50 a month for the other grades. There is 
an additional fee of $20 a year for books and supplies for 
the grade school pupils. A few scholarships are given by 
the trustees each year. 

* * * * * * * * 

But why should a parent pay to send his child to a pri- 
vate, non-sectarian school when public schools are free? 

In a private school, where classes are small (a maximum 
of 15) and the staff is well trained and supervised, a child 
has an excellent opportunity to master the fundamentals 
thoroughly. The bright lazy child cannot escape; the average 
and above average will not be pulled back to the level of 
the slowest in the class. The whole day, and every day in 
the school year, is dedicated to the training of each child’s 
mind; each child is an individual, receiving almost individual 
attention. Moreover, a private school can make demands on 
students which public schools—by and large—cannot. For 
example, homework—starting in the first grade—is a regular 
part of the Windsor Day program. The result is a good 
foundation, strongly imbedded in the child’s mind—a founda- 
tion on which his future education can safely be erected. 

But there is more than this. Because of its size a private 
school can do things that are not possible in other, larger 
schools. The Spanish program at Windsor Day is a case in 
point. No one will deny, I think, that knowledge of a for- 
eign language is a desirable thing per se in the Twentieth 
Century. One may debate the merits of Spanish or French 
or German. But the knowledge of a foreign language, 
whether it be French or German or Spanish, will enrich the 
child’s intellectual life, will better equip him to live in to- 
day's world. Last, but certainly not least, instruction in a 
foreign language is a form of ‘mental discipline.” Mental 
discipline is perhaps not a popular idea in educational circles 
in these days of excessive permissiveness, but it is nonethe- 
less an important concept. 

Some claim that private schools are non-democratic, that 
they are dedicated to the sons and daughters of the rich, 
breeding grounds, indeed, for snobbery. I submit that this 
charge is untrue. 

First: The students at Windsor Day come from families 
in every section of the city and from every walk of life. 
The unifying element is not money or social position, but 
ability and desire to learn. The trustees have, indeed, started 
a scholarship program designed to enable deserving children 

(Continued on page 52) 





Fifth grade talks about space travel with Mrs. C. W. Bootman. 


Parents watch first graders in Maypole dance at graduation. 
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Some buildings on Main Street in Volga City are occupied, but its future is uncertain because of dwindling farm population. 
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IOWA’S LANDSCAPE 
m Transition 


by RODNEY FOX 


N TWILIGHT, the undulating Iowa prairies with their 

tree-bordered streams look much as they did half a century 
ago. Groves around farmyards stand big and black against 
the sunset sky. Barns make massive silhouettes. Many a 
windmill still rears its wheels above the trees. Every few 
miles the horizon is pierced by the church steeples and grain 
elevators of small towns. 

Daylight, however, reveals many changes, each in itself 
seemingly unimportant, but in the aggregate evidence of 
profound developments that are modifying drastically the 
face of the Midwest. Rather predominantly these evidences 
of transition in rural Iowa are: empty and decaying build- 
ings, obsolete and abandoned farm machinery, and obviously 
declining small towns. So persistently is this true that 
deserted and desolate objects seem symbols, paradoxically, 
of new developments and progress. 

Most obvious of these signs of change are thousands of 
abandoned farmyards. Some of them are filled with build- 
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ings in fairly good repair, flowers still blooming around the 
house, and the barns glowing red with recently applied paint. 

But a look of dilapidation that begins to appear as soon 
as a farmyard has become uninhabited rapidly develops 
and grows until the degree of desolation of an old farm place 
becomes a rough measure of the length of time it has been 
deserted. Sometimes a buggy still sheltered in a faltering 
barn, or outmoded machinery, or a grindstone deteriorating 
beside a hunch-backed shed help determine how long it 
has been since the place was in active use. Some buildings 
are sagging, others have fallen; sometimes only a cellar hole 
remains. Many a farmyard site is marked only by a lilac 
bush, a few twisted apple trees or a pair of hard maples 
once planted beside the front gate. In rare instances a 
century-old cabin stands in a sheltered river valley where 
a pioneer built it. 

These remnants mark the sites of yards of approximately 
10,000 farms that have disappeared as units since 1900 
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en Iowa had a peak number of 228,000 farms. The 
ber of farms in Iowa continues to decrease rapidly, 
rhaps about 2,000 a year. 

That the land around the empty farmyards has not been 
abandoned is evidenced by great fields producing crops of 

ze that would have astonished pioneer farmers of this land 
vhen it was virgin. Livestock in lush pastures is of a quality 

iknown to earlier farmers. These fabulous crops and ani- 
mals; the ingenious and complex machinery used to plant, 
tend and harvest; and the omnipresent tractors are symbols, 
too, of progress. And they are the beginning of the explana- 
tion of this seeming paradox, the empty and rotting farm- 
yards in the midst of improving and thriving agriculture. 
For the changes sweeping the agricultural community are 
based mostly on technological progress; the development of 
vastly more productive plants, better livestock, control of 
pests, ingenious machines, abundant power in the form of 
tractors and electricity, methods of marketing and manage- 
ment, and in many other ways. 

Advancing technology has been a dominating factor in the 
reduction of the number of farms for decades, but now the 
speed of its development and its cumulative effects have pro- 
duced a crisis that is moving toward solution by means of 
adjustments that are reforming the economic and social pat- 
terns of the state—and are modifying and changing its land- 
scape. When technological progress reduces the number of 
man hours of labor required for a hundred acres by about 
one-third in twenty-five years, tensions are bound to develop. 
When a typical Iowa hog goes to market with two months 
less care and feeding and with fifteen percent less feed than 
a typical hog required in 1930, basic situations are changed. 
When soybean yields per acre shoot up forty-four percent and 
corn yields increase thirty-seven percent per acre in a quarter 
century, something has to give. Especially is this true under 
economic pressures resulting from chronic surplus production 
of farm produce and resulting depressed prices. 

The most obvious adjustment seems to be the consolidation 
of farms into units large enough that the farmer can take 
advantage of full farm family labor and efficiently utilize 
the almost magic but costly new machines. Iowa farming 
still largely is done by family units, but on larger farms 
created by consolidation. And almost every time two farms 
or three farms become one, some farm buildings become 
surplus and are abandoned. 

So far has this trend advanced that in a typical Iowa area, 
farms have grown from an average of 180 acres to 250 acres 


in size, a 39 per cent increase since before World War II, 


according to a survey made by the Federal Reserve Bank of 
Chicago, Ill. 

But of the 60 per cent of Iowa’s farmers who own their 
own farms, many rent additional land. The average Iowa 
farm, including equipment and livestock, represents an invest- 
ment of from $70,000 to $100,000. In some sections an 
operation will run from 200 to 300 acres for every adult 
male in the family (father—sons, brothers, etc.), even where 
the land is good. 

But the increasing number of abandoned farmyards are 
only one of the changing aspects of the Iowa landscape. 
As the number of farm families declines and the need for 
agricultural labor is sharply reduced, small towns long active 
farm centers lose their chief functions. In a high percentage 
of Iowa towns under 2,500 population, once smiling Main 
Streets are marred by many empty and deteriorating build- 
ings that look like broken and rotting teeth in the grin of 
a wrinkled old man. Streets and public buildings are in 
disrepair. A high percentage of the young people have 
migrated elsewhere, leaving the middle-aged and older peo- 
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Relic near Polk City is now used only for political purposes. 











Recently abandoned farmhouse near Boone is sturdy and firm. 
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Decay takes over where vitality ruled in house near Boone. 


Slag pile is monument to lowa’s almost extinct coal industry. 


Empty buildings deteriorate on once busy street in Vincent. 


ple and the buildings growing rapidly old together and the 
population of the town decreasing. 

In little towns of that sort the railway station, where 
citizens used to gather to watch the train come in, now stand 
empty or little used. Dozens of towns have lost all rail 
service and even the tracks have been torn up. Sometimes the 
station is used as a home with white curtains at the once 
smoke-grimed windows. Most squat water tanks that sup- 
plied thirsty steam locomotives disappeared long ago, and 
only a few coal loading devices still stand waiting to be torn 
down. This revolution in transportation has contributed, too, 
to the lessened importance of the little towns. The railroad 
no longer is a lifeline making the village indispensable. 
Highways and airlines carry commerce past these places to 
bigger towns and cities. 

Highways and motor transportation have been factors in 
the destruction of another Iowa institution, the rural one- 
room school. As late as 1930, some 10,000 of these little 
buildings were a characteristic part of the country landscape. 
This school year (1958-59), only 1,117 of them shelter 
classes. Hundreds of the abandoned buildings still stand in 
various stages of disrepair, pathetic and quiet with high 
weeds covering the once well-worn yards and with windows 
blinded by vandals. But hundreds have been moved and re- 
modeled into homes or used as storage buildings, while 
others have been torn down, the big old playground trees 
bulldozed out and the land returned to farming. The last 
of these quaint buildings still in use will be closed shortly 
in spite of stubborn community resistance. After that only 
a handful of them maintained as community centers or as 
museums are likely long to survive. Already massive re- 
organization of school districts into bigger units is beginning 
to make obsolete some of the larger, multi-roomed school 
buildings considered so modern fairly recently. 

Clean, freshly painted steeples rising above neatly mowed 
yards still characterize churches in the open country. In the 
graying, weather-beaten little towns, churches frequently are 
the only well-kept major buildings left. In strongly religious 
Iowa, church membership has been increasing, and the num- 
ber of churches has fallen only slightly. But the rapidly 
declining rural population has brought great problems to 
the country churches. Two-thirds of them have fewer than 
a hundred members. Less than one out of ten open-country 
churches and only four out of ten village churches have full- 
time resident clergy. As rural populations continue to 
dwindle, problems of maintaining the picturesque and often 
beautiful rural churches will increase. 

Close scrutiny and familiarity reveal many other land- 
scape changes in Iowa resulting from technological develop- 
ments and the general passage of time. The almost universal 
availability of rural electricity has furnished power to re- 
place the need for windmills, once a part of almost every 
farmyard. On many windmill towers, the wheel has been re- 
placed by a television antenna, and where the wheel still 
is in place, likely as not it whirls easily because it is no 
longer connected with the pump below. Thousands of wind- 
mills have been torn down. 

When tractors replaced almost all of the draft horses, 
the huge hip-roofed haybarns were doomed. Thousands 
still stand flanked by silos as impressive as castle towers, 
but as they disappear, they are replaced by smaller and dif- 
ferent structures. 

Curving country roads are being straightened, the plum 
thickets along their sides killed by sprays, their bridges 
widened. Only a handful of covered bridges, maintained 
now mostly as museum pieces, remain. The steel truss 
bridges once so familiar on country roads are disappearing 
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rapidly. Along the streams crossed by the bridges, farmers 
with power saws are thinning even more the fringes of 
timber. Along the roadsides some old cemeteries are left 
unkept after families leave a neighborhood in the general 
population shift. 

Not all of the landscape changes are caused by agricul- 
tural developments. For instance, the once huge coal mining 
industry which reached its peak production during World 
War I is virtually extinct in Iowa. But the sites of mines 
are marked by huge monuments in the form of “slag’’ piles. 
Some coal mining towns have disappeared, others exist 
mostly as a collection of houses. Larger coal mining towns 
survive because they are maintained by other activities or 
have attracted new industry. Much industry has come into 
the state for various reasons, one of which is the availability 
of labor released from farming. 

The old-fashioned white frame houses are being replaced 
on the bigger and more efficient farms by modern ranch- 
type homes. These slick new farmhouses with their tele- 
vision antennas and two-car garages are part of a set of 
symbols, too, and they signify the same economic and social 


upheavals that have left ruined and abandoned farmhouses 
and barns, empty schoolhouses, and half-occupied Main 
streets. The symbols include superhighways cutting across 
the Iowa prairies, crisp new industrial plants, sprawling 
suburbs around growing cities and larger towns, smart new 
churches of contemporary design, new glass and steel schools, 
shopping centers, and drive-in theaters in and around the 
urban centers into which much of the displaced rural popu- 
lation is moving. 

The structures that constitute this new set of symbols are 
multiplying fast and becoming an accepted part of today’s 
landscape. The old symbols are crumbling fast. Within a 
few years they probably will be gone, except for a few that 
survive long beyond their time as have some pioneer water 
mills, covered bridges, and cabins that today recall a land- 
scape that, except for these fragments, has disappeared. 

Reprinted from Landscape Magazine, Spring 1959 


Painting hbelou is "Abandoned Farmhouse” by VW. ‘3 Fultz. 








MOSCOW, Iowa, U. S. A. 


EFORE and during the recent visit 
of Premier Nikita Khrushchev to 
this country, quarterbacking the Soviet 
leader's itinerary became a national pas- 
time. No suggestion could have been 
better, however, than one for a visit 
to a namesake of Khrushchev’s home 
town, Moscow, Iowa. In this country 
community of some 250 people he 
could have found a colorful example of 
American free enterprise in action at 
the roadside stand of Leslie Sterner. 
From early July through late Novem 
ber, Sterner sells the bounty from _ his 
own gardens and those of his neighbors 
in a front yard market. This year the 
Muscatine County entrepreneur had two 
acres in popcorn and squash and raised 
eggplant, tomatoes, onions, pumpkins, 
and peppers on three smaller plots. All 


of the land was rented. Last year the 
two acres were devoted to melons, but 
Sterner bought them this year. Most of 
the melons came from Muscatine Island, 
but he also contracted to harvest and 
sell a three acre watermelon patch which 
a nearby farmer couldn't handle. The 
watermelons were not only sold from 
his stand, but also wholesaled as far 
away as Montana and Canada. 

In addition to his own _ products, 
Sterner sells sweet corn, pickles, and 
tomatoes for neighbors and apples from 
an orchard near Davenport. Indian corn 
comes to him from Coralville, and he 
is brought honey from West Union and 
sorghum from south of Des 
Moines. Most of his side products are 


sweet 


the work of an ambitious housewife or 
farm couple. 


The father of five children, three 
boys and two girls, Sterner is also the 
Moscow Justice of Peace and drives a 
bus for the Wilton Junction schools. 
He started in business by pedaling pro- 
duce door to door. The roadside stand 
came into being about eight years ago 
and now does between two and four 
thousand dollars worth of business a 
year. Located along Highway 6 west of 
Wilton Junction, the stand draws regu- 
lar customers from as far away as 
Davenport—some of them starting their 
purchases with early vegetables and 
ending them in late fall by buying a 
bushel of walnuts, hickory nuts, of 
butternuts. 

This Moscow, Iowa, stand is a show- 
place both of the wealth of our land 
and the enterprise of its citizens. 

—Photo by Joan Liffring 
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AUTUMN MAGIC 


Fall colors lend a fanciful air to the countryside 


A GOLDEN CARPET of maple leaves covers a hillside near 
McGregor. The rays of a late afternoon sun heightens the 


effect of entering a Midas-like world. (Photo by Gordon Lord.) 
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A MYSTERIOUS WOOD emerges from the light mist in this Central Iowa setting 


The framing maple leaves only increase the mood. (Photo above by Rodney Fox. ) 


A BRIGHT WONDERLAND is created by the yeilow 
leaves of a hard maple, the red ones of oaks. They are 
set along a rocky stream in Ledges State Park near Boone. 


(Photo on opposite page by Wilbur McVay.) 


FABLED FIELDS of a dream world come to life in this 
setting of contented dairy cows, clump birch, and a spreading 


elm. (Centerspread photo by Phil McCafferty.) 
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Building a Wright-designed house of 
home-mined limestone was not as trying 


as some people in the parade of visitors. 


LIFE WITH F.L.W.’s HOUSE 


by JACKIE GRANT 








HERE isn’t a stone in that whole pile worth using!” 

Those were the exact words of a stone mason as he 
looked at our huge pile of stone that had taken us two years 
to quarry and haul up the hill with our little army jeep and 
trailer. He was just one of the many skeptics we encountered 
in building our Frank Lloyd Wright home. However, we 
didn’t let his opinion or the opinion of others discourage us 
for long. We were sure if we looked long enough we would 
find an architect or builder who could see the natural beauty 
and possibilities in the stone that we could see. The “experts” 
would look at us amazed that any one would use stone that 
was “too thin’, “too uneven”, “too many colors’, “wouldn't 
cut in uniform pieces.” But we liked it and what’s more, we 
had plenty of it. 

We discovered we had an outcropping of stone on our 
fifty-acre plot of ground some time after we had purchased 
the woodsy property, during the depression years in the 
thirties. By doing a little digging we found a treasure of lime- 
stone waiting to be used. Finally we contacted a friend who 
had been in the stone quarrying business and who was very 
much impressed, not only with the beauty of the stone but 
with its hardness and durability. Now we were convinced 
we were on the right track. Could we find a builder who 
could see the possibilities in this native stone that we saw? 

We looked through many magazines and always came back 
to the January, 1938 issue of “Architectural Forum,” de- 
voted entirely to the works of Frank Lloyd Wright. Here 
was one person, we believed, who could do the sort of thing 
we wanted. 

We finally decided to write a letter to Mr. Wright at 
Taliesin West, near Scottsdale, Arizona, his winter head- 
quarters, tell him our problem and ask him if it would be 
possible to build a house of this type of stone. In a short 
time we were delighted to receive a letter from him saying, 
“Dear Mr. and Mrs. Grant: of course it’s possible! Come up 
to see me in May and I will discuss your problem with you.” 
This was in December, 1945. 

Our family at that time consisted of my husband, Douglas, 
a very versatile person; contractor, carpenter, electrician, 
quarry worker, stone mason, ditch digger, and any other task 
that came along. His regular job was program manager of 
radio station WMT, since advanced to vice president for 
television operations. Our daughter Donna was eleven, not 
one to help with construction work, but truly an artist. She 
is now Mrs. J. Brock Stokes and lives in Nashville, Ten- 
nessee and has a three year old son. David, our son, was 
six, and more interested in throwing than digging stones. 
David is now a sophomore at Cornell College. Linda, our 
youngest, was four, and not too much help in building. She 
is a senior in Washington High School this year. 

In May, 1946 we went tc Spring Green, Wisconsin, Mr. 
Wright’s summer home, for the weekend to talk to him. 
We liked each other from the beginning. He was under- 
standing and truly interested in our desire to build a house 
of our own stone. Before we left Taliesin he told us he 
would love to design our home. Later we took him a list 
that we had made through the years of things we would like 
to have in a new home. He had left his glasses in another 
room and asked us to read the list to him. When we had 
finished, he sat a few minutes and said, tapping his head, 
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Stone walk edged with geraniums leads to front door of 


Winter setting of Grants’ home shows living room exterior. 


Doug and Jackie Grant tend living room's huge fireplace. 
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Dining room adjoins kitchen, living room, and stairway. 


Children’s bedrooms open off balcony above long staircase. 





“I have your home all designed. All I have to do is put it it 


on paper.” He asked us to make a contour drawing of our a 
location before he started with the plans. This we did, and Oo 
in November we received our preliminary drawings. We tl 
were delighted. The house was exactly what we wanted and 
we had just one minor change to suggest—the addition of W 
another entrance to the utility room. However, we told him li 
we didn’t want it if it would change the appearance of the n 
house. This, Mr. Wright assured us, could be accomplished I 
easily. Contrary to what a lot of people thought, he was a a 
wonderful person to work with. Our ideas counted too! tl 
We returned the preliminary drawings in March, 1947. Little oO 
did we think, back in 1938 when we looked through the 
January “Architectural Forum,” that we would see our house e 
in the same magazine ten years later! But we did, although v 
a few facts were wrong, such as brick being used instead of if 
stone, but we were on our way. n 
We started digging stone in a serious way now. We rented it 
a compressor and an air drill and sank twelve foot holes into 
the stone, that is, until the drill got stuck and we couldn't a 
get it out. We filled these with small charges of black n 
powder calculated to jar the stone loose without shattering. a 
We hauled stone up the hill most of the winter and through Vv 
the summer of 1949, while waiting for wartime building 
restrictions and material shortages to be removed. At the b 


end of the summer Mr. Wright said the time was right, and 
we started to excavate in September. I hope I never become 
a surveyor’s helper because I spent many weary hours hold- 
ing the surveyor’s stick while we checked the grade levels. 
However, by December the footings were all in and we were 
really building our home! 

Many things have happened in the past nine years, and we 
are still building. We had workmen here for a year, off and 
on, but we were on the job every day. Doug was in the 
quarry at five o’clock many mornings to keep ahead of the 
stone masons. We moved into the house in December, 1950. 
Of course it wasn’t finished, and we lived in a rather un- 
usual way for a while but it was fun being in the house and 
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besides, we could get more work done. It was a very cold & 
winter, made uncomfortable for us because a plate glass strike 
had delayed delivery of glass for the walls of our two-story Hs 
living room. These had to be boarded up, but icy wind and He 
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snow sifted in through the cracks. 

We had many visitors when we were building. One Sun- 
day we counted 150 cars. I often wish we had kept a guest 
book, because visitors have come from all over the world. 
One day as I was working, a taxi came down the drive and 
a young man got out. He said he lived in White Plains, 
New York and was building a house designed by Frank 
Lloyd Wright. He had talked to Mr. Wright in New York 
the day before and he had said “If you want to see beautiful 
stone, go to Cedar Rapids, Iowa, and see the Grants’ so he 
took a plane and came. An hour later I took him to Marion 
to catch a train to Chicago and a plane back to New York 
that night. 

Our home is located between Marion and Cedar Rapids on 
the side of a high hill overlooking Indian Creek, and with 
many beautiful trees. In the summer the trees screen out 
the view of Cedar Rapids but in the winter the lights of the 
city look like fairyland below us. 
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Our house is a long, irregular rectangle, built on a four 
foot square module. The roof is a great slab of reinforced 
concrete 127 feet long, turned up at the edges and canti- 
levered to provide a sheltering overhang, as much as eight 
feet wide at one end. We still admire the stone in our 
masonry walls—all the more because we dug each piece from 
the earth ourselves. All exterior walls show the same face 
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inside and out, a texture of thin slabs in warm tones of gray 
and tan with all mortar held to the inside so none shows 
on the face. A center air space provides the insulation in 
the walls. 

Mr. Wright made generous use of plate glass in all the 
walls with southern exposure and on three sides of the 
living room. Here the glass is a transparent curtain con- 
necting the enclosed portion of the living room with a sweep- 
ing stone terrace going back into the hillside on the south, 
and another walled terrace overlooking the broad valley to 
the north. The glass walls are two stories high at this end 
of the house. 

These glass walls make it possible to grow unusual plants, 
extra large. A cut-leaf philodendron climbs up the stone 
wall fifteen feet to the ceiling and a large scarlet hibiscus 
in full bloom grows like a tree unless it is continually trim- 
med back. I also have a year-old banana tree that is grow- 
ing fast toward the ceiling. 

Three steps up from the living room is the dining area, 
and beyond that a kitchen and utility room. Contrary to 
most Wright-designed kitchens, mine has a row of windows 
along one side which look out over the tree-tops in the 
valley below. 

On the third level are three bedrooms for the children, a 
bedroom-sitting room for Doug and me and another room 


Glass-bound living room looking toward south terrace 


has 


which we have found to be a necessity for our type of active 
country life—a locker room where we can shed work clothes 
and muddy overshoes. Next to this is a shower bathroom. 
There is another bath with a shower near the childrens’ bed- 
rooms, while the only tub in the house is in the bathroom 
just off our room. 

The childrens’ rooms are compact but efficient. Closets, 
drawers, desks, and even beds are built-in. All are reached 
by an interior hallway, and all have full-length glass doors 
opening on an outside balcony. This is constructed of mono- 
lithic concrete and provides a smooth, horizontal line on 
the south side of the house, contrasting with the stone walls 
and glass which surround it. 

An extra word about our bedroom-sitting room might be 
in order. When we conferred with Mr. Wright, one of our 
requests was for a “retreat” where parents might get away 
from children occasionally, and his solution works beauti- 
fully. Sounds of the most exuberant teenagers are properly 
muted by the time they penetrate to our room at the far 
end of the upper floor. This level also is where the main 
entrance opens from a covered walk-way into a stone-floored 
loggia. As described by Edgar Kaufmann, Jr. in his book, 
“Taliesin Drawings’: “To the right marches one of the 
grandest and most dramatic stairways ever invented, straight 


as an arrow between two steeply rising walls of stone, for 


several doors to terrace, one of which is back of chair. 





Terrace 


vieu 


shows rock, cement, and glass construction. 


over forty feet.” The stairway leads past a wall of narrow 
glass strips leading to the dining room, and terminates at 
the base of a tall, rectangular column of stone, set at right 
angles to the living room. 

Window frames, doors, and all interior partitions are made 
of natural finished cypress. Frank Lloyd Wright disdains the 
traditional hollow stud-wall construction. Doug built our 
wooden partitions in the Wright-invented “sandwich” man- 
ner. He first erected vertical boards salvaged from our con- 
crete forms, tacked a layer of heavy building paper on each 
side, then nailed on wide cypress planks and angled bat- 
tens. The result is a wall of striking beauty and solid con- 
struction with no hollow spaces. Especially useful when the 
weather turns cool are the three fireplaces, one in our bed- 
room, another tall one in the dining room and a massive fire- 
place big enough to walk into at one end of the living room. 

Our wooded acres and Doug’s busy chain saw provide the 
necessary fuel to keep fires in one or more of the fireplaces 
eight or nine months of the year. The main heating system 
is hot water, circulated by pumps from a gas-fired boiler. 
All floors, concrete and stone, are laid over wrought-iron 
heating pipes. As a result, the masonry floors are pleasantly 
warm in the winter and delightfully cool in summer. 

Visitors always ask “How did you learn to do all these 
things yourself?” I guess we just learned by doing. We made 
mistakes, but eventually we learned to do many things. Our 
attitude when confronted by a new problem always has been, 
“Let’s try it.” We hate to admit there is something we can’t 
do. As a result, I have tried my hand at running a bull- 
dozer, blasting out trees and stone, and arc welding. I re- 
call one cold December day I was up on a high scaffold 
helping to weld metal clips to the steel mullions that hold 
in the living room glass. Some architectural students from 
Iowa State University came down and called to me “They 
told us up at the other house we could find Mrs. Grant 
down here.” I flipped up my welder’s mask and said ‘“That’s 
right, what can I do for you?” They were a little surprised 
to find me working in that capacity. By working on the job, 
dressed in blue jeans, sweat shirt, and old hat, I heard many 
comments about our house not intended for my ears. It 
was pretty amusing at times, but again, when casual visitors 
made thoughtless remarks I didn’t like I often felt like tell- 
ing them to be on their way. 

When we put in the forms for our roof they had to be 


(Continued on page 53) 


Windows at ground level in kitchen help bring scenery inside. Stone ledge provides ideal spot for potted plants to thrive. 
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Over a century ago, disappointment staiked © 
these exiles despite their leader’s log 


castle and grand plans for a New Buda. 


by RUTH S. BEITZ 


OUTH of Davis City, only a few 
miles from the Missouri border, U. 
S. Highway 69 curves over sparsely set- 
tled country extending along the banks 
of the Grand River. Here, a little more 
than 100 years ago Count Ladislaus 
Ujhazy, exiled from Hungary, dreamed 
of a Paradise—a Magyar commonwealth 
held together by the Old Hungarian 
culture and blood strains with no po- 
litical character. 

Riding up and down the prairie on 
his blooded horses, Ujhazy picked out 
sites for parks and public buildings, and 
fixed imaginary boundaries in the as yet 
unsurveyed territory. The friendly in- 
terest and support of the American 
administration practically assured each 
refugee from Hungary the right to ob- 
tain a quarter section of land to be held 
ten years free from taxes and other 
costs, giving impetus to his vision. 

Exiled for his participation in the 
Hungarian Revolution of 1848, Ujhazy, 
Count of Budemer, Governor of the 
Magyar island fortress of Comorn, had 
come to America as the ambassador of 
Louis Kossuth. Hungary’s struggle for 
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independence from the Austrian Empire 
had failed in August 1849, two days 
after the Provisional President Kossuth 
had yielded his power to the military 
commander-in-chief, General Gorgei. 
The General immediately negotiated the 
surrender of his troops to Czarist Rus- 
sia, Austria’s ally. He purchased his 
own safety at the price of the lives of 
thirteen generals and scores of humbler 
patriots, who were summarily executed. 
One officer, forced to mount the scaf- 
fold on crutches, cried out, “Such a 
committee never before went up to the 
Almighty in one day!’ Others escaped 
in disguise to various parts of Europe. 

Kossuth reached Turkey with about 
5,000 refugees. From there he issued a 
letter appointing his old friend, Count 
Ujhazy, as his personal and official 
representative to the United States. The 
Count’s stronghold, an island on the 
Danube in the County of Comorn, had 
been the last Hungarian fortress to sur- 
render. Ujhazy was allowed to quit the 
country on condition that he never re- 
turn. All except one of his thirteen es- 
tates were confiscated by the govern- 
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Grand River attracted Hungarians. 


ment. The Austrian emperor reserved 
for himself the particular district in 
which the Imperial Tokay wine was 
produced. 

Count Ujhazy reached London, and 
from there started a correspondence 
with President Zachary Taylor, who re- 
sponded, signing himself “Your sincere 
friend,” and offering a cordial welcome 
to “our soil, the natural asylum of the 
oppressed from every clime.” 

The Count secured passage to Ameri- 
ca for himself, his wife, and five of 
their twelve children, and had a per- 
sonal interview with the President. The 
chief executive, unfamiliar with the dif- 
ference between the climate of Central 
Europe and middle western United 
States, and perhaps ignorant of the 
Hungarian’s desire to grow enormous 
vineyards to produce wine, and luxuri- 
ant beds of tobacco, suggested taking 
up land in Iowa. 

Forthwith, the Ujhazy party started 
west, traveling by steamboat down the 
Ohio, and up the Mississippi to Bur- 
lington. There, guides, horses, and wag- 
ons were procured to lead them over the 
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Mormon trail through southern Iowa. 
After traveling inland for about 150 
miles, they reached a tract six miles 
from the Missouri border—rolling prairie 
covered with blue grass on the wooded 
bottom of the Grand River. Its fresh 
beauty so impressed the Count that at 
once he decided to make it the site for 
the new Hungary. He dispatched let- 
ters to his compatriots in London, urg- 
ing them to hurry and join him in the 
paradise he had found. 

The Count put up a log house, so 
much bigger than the usual cabin that 
it took on the appearance of a “‘castle.” 
It was fifty feet long, twenty feet wide, 
and was divided into a conference and 
living room, dining room, kitchen, and 
a sleeping compartment. Snowy linen 
and brilliant oriental spreads covered 
the beds. A large globe of the world 
and many books and documents covered 
the library table; on the walls, bright 
with pistols, swords and scimitars, hung 
colorful maps and a portrait of George 
Washington. Here the Count lost him- 
self in rosy dreams of the New Buda. 

The main square of the New Buda 
was to be “Kossuth Platz’, and ‘“Mag- 
yar Street” the principal thoroughfare. 
Other streets were to be named “‘Jeffer- 
son,” “Franklin”, “Washington”, and 
“Madison”. He planned to leave the 
timberlands intact, for he considered it 
to be beneath the dignity of a land- 
owner to cut down trees, and moreover, 
remembered with nostalgia the aged 
hunting forests of the Old World. 

In the log castle, Count Ujhazy re- 
produced as far as possible the grand 
manor style of living to which he was 
accustomed. He kept open house for 
congenial guests, especially army offi- 
cers, government officials, and others 
of lively and intelligent conversation on 
world affairs. He bade these visitors to 
stay as long as they liked, and kept a 
stable of horses so that they might go 
riding with him. 

With many letters to write and much 
business to transact, the Count applied 
for a post office and was made post- 
master of the station at Nine Eagles, 
an old meeting place of those feathered 
symbols of American freedom on the 
farm of a former Missourian, Alien 
Scott. This Scott was known as a some- 
what mysterious character, who had 
many strange contacts and was said 
to harbor occasional outlaws. George 
Beisigle, one of the first of the children 
of refugee families to live in New Buda, 
always afterwards remembered when a 
group of armed riders, half a dozen or 
more, would come through the settle- 
ment on their way to a hideout at 
Scott’s. “Boys, can we water our 
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horses?” The legend of hospitality was 
extended in time to include the James 
brothers, Frank and Jesse. 

In London, hearing from Count Uj- 
hazy of the wonderful prospects in 
store for them, more of the Hungarian 
exiles started west across the ocean. 
Among them were Madarazs, Secretary 
of State under the Provisional Govern- 
ment, Mrs. Madarazs and their son, 
William; Baron Joseph Majthenyi, for- 
mer Secretary of the House of Lords, 
the Baroness and their son, Theodore; 
and Francis Varga, judge of a court 
martial tribunal. These were augmented 
by several members of the army who 
had reached England from Turkey un- 
der the command of a Captain Bis- 
singer, whose real name was Erno 
Drahos. 

All of the exiles had escaped by 
stealth and had lived in hiding for 
months, and traveled on false passports. 

At New Buda, where Kossuth was 
expected to join them as soon as he 
could make arrangements, the exiles 
were at first charmed with their sur- 
roundings. In places the prairie land 
was broken by high ridges alternating 
so closely with narrow ravines that the 
district was identified as “The Devil's 
Washboard.”” The Grand River, about 
fifty yards wide, wound southeast to- 
ward Missouri, and was bordered by 
three-foot wide strips of timber of 
black walnut, white oak, sugar maple, 
and elm. 

Count Ujhazy’s residence had been 
built on a high point of timber close 
to the river overlooking an expanse of 
flower-covered meadow. From the win- 
dows one could watch deer leap through 
the forest or halt for a cooling dip in 
the water. The opposite view was over 
a twenty-acre field, already cleared, 
fenced, and planted with crops. Horses, 
a herd of cattle, and a flock of sheep 
grazed in the pastures. 

Varga and Madarazs took up neigh- 
boring farms, while Drahos moved in 
with the Count and began to prepare 
blueprints of New Buda. Presently there 
arrived handsome, blond, full-bearded 
George Pomutz, who wore his long fair 
hair brushed down close to his shoul- 
ders. He could read and write eight 
languages, a talent envied by fellow 
exiles, who complained of his sharp 
dealings and his ability to extract loans. 

Most of the exiles who joined the 
colony were unmarried. Among them 
was Stephen Feckecs, who owned about 
eighty acres and shared his home with 
one Komptoli, another tall, heavy-set 
blond. The two set to work to raise 
white grapes in their vineyard. And 
there were others—Francis Beisigle, 


Fuelisch Dobozy, 
Ferdinand Tokais, and Ferdinand Auf- 
richt. A few more, appalled at the un- 
familiar task of plowing, hunted work 
at Keokuk and attracted the attention 
of the editor of the Des Moines Valley 
Whig, who recommended them as “‘able- 
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bodied men anxious and willing 
to engage in ordinary labor, by the day 
or month if 

The Hungarians received help in prac- 
tical problems from hardy native Ameri- 
can stock, emigres from Tennessee and 
Missouri—Allen Scott, William Craig, 
Bill Davis, the Robinsons—horse-racing 
men—L. James Smith of Lamoni, C. 
Wright, the Borrels, and the three 
Breuizer brothers, Molly McGuires from 
the fighting coal regions of Pennsy]l- 
vania—George and Theo, country top 
buggy doctors, and Oliver, the New 
Buda blacksmith, who could “lick any 
Borrel in the county.” These taught 
the foreign group how to raise corn 
and hogs, make molasses, and lead a 
“sort of” contented life. 

The exiles found the unromantic tasks 
of plowing, husking and building fences 
very boring, and difficult to their un- 
skilled fingers. Those who were mar- 
ried, or arriving as bachelors, espoused 
the daughters of neighboring German 
families, had an easier time, for their 
wives went out to help them in the 
fields. Even Countess Ujhazy and_ her 
daughters worked outdoors daily, plant- 
ing, hoeing, or husking corn. Try as 
they would, the men had difficulty 
learning how to farm. To them the 
plow was a mysterious instrument that 
took a lot of understanding and a deli- 
cate touch to handle. Ferdinand Tokais, 
a former sergeant of Hussars, would 
not even experiment with one, but culti- 
vated three rented acres entirely by hoe. 
The usual method of husking corn, 
among the expatriates, was by husking 
the ears, dropping them into sacks, and 
carrying the sacks by hand to the wag- 
ons they had left at the edge of the 
field. The Americans found this almost 
as funny as the immigrant method of 
building rail fences. Invariably the for- 
eigners got stuck when they tried to put 
the rails together and fit them into 
place, or started out wrong end-to, and 
had to be helped out by their more 
skillful neighbors. 

In leisure hours, the Hungarians tried 
to reproduce as much Old World gaiety 
as they could manage. They would talk 
for half a day or an evening at a time, 
interrupting their conversation to sing 
and play the guitar or the violin. They 
were expert horsemen and held many 
races. They read all the books, maga- 
zines, and papers they could obtain, and 
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discussed their Own opinions of inter- 
national matters or affairs of state in 
comparison with the editorial viewpoints 
they devoured. Stephen Varga said he 
almost altogether learned English from 
Horace Greeley's New York Tribune. 
Sipping their homemade wine, with the 
smoke curling lazily up from their long 
Turkish pipes, they forgot troubles of 
the moment in looking forward to an 
easier future. 

Meanwhile, Count Ujhazy was suf- 
fering from disillusionment and frustra- 
tion. The climate, with its hot dry sum- 
mers and frigid winters, was not at all 
what he had been led to expect. Grapes 
and tobacco could be grown on a small 
scale, but not on the magnificent scope 
he had anticipated. Some of his col- 
leagues had criticized him for taking up 
land so far from the markets on the 
Mississippi River, and had refused to 
join him. Nor was there any oppor- 
tunity of contact with numerous politi- 
cal and financial leaders. New Buda 
was just “too remote.”’ 

Then the Countess fell sick and died 
of an inflammation of the stomach. 
Ujhazy buried her on his land and tried 
to console himself with thoughts of the 
future. Surely America—even at this 
distant spot—was the Land of Promise. 
If he could only hold out until Kossuth 
arrived, New Buda would come into 
its own. 

In the spring of 1852, Kossuth 
reached America and traveled as far 
west as St. Louis, where he was honored 
with a tremendous public welcome. He 
farther. “Previous arrange- 
ments’ prevented a trip to Iowa. Had 
something happened to destroy the mu- 
tual trust and good will that had for- 
merly existed between the Provisional 
President and his personally accredited 
representative to the United States? Did 
the exiles to the backwoods feel that 
Kossuth claimed to be the one and only 
hero of the Revolution? No one outside 
ever really knew. The only clue is an 
item in the Des Moines Valley Whig, 
presumably inspired by the editor’s con- 
versation with New Budans, and dated 
some seven months after Kossuth had 
passed them by: “By late foreign intel- 
ligence, we learn that the great Magyar 
is living in a private boarding house in 
a back street in London, without in the 
least troubling himself about continen- 
tal politics, the intervention question, or 
the solidity of the peoples.” 

With nothing more to hope for, and 
his Countess laid away beneath the 
ground, Ujhazy, now 63, felt such lone- 
liness, such doubts and discontent gnaw- 
ing at him that he could no longer en- 
dure the prospects. His daughters (the 
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eldest, Ilona, later married young L. W. 
Madarazs) and sons were getting rest- 
less. America was a big country 

why not go somewhere else? People 
told him about Texas, a fabulous region 
with the most wonderful climate in the 
world. Suddenly the Count decided to 
go there. First he disinterred his wife's 
body and prepared the remains for 
travel. Then he hitched up a yoke of 
oxen and started south. 

George Pomutz and Stephen Feckecs 
accompanied their leader to San An- 
tonio, saw him settled, and returned to 
Iowa, undismayed and full of the born 
promoter’s zeal. The Count’s mantle fell 
on Pomutz, and the persuasive biond 
moved into the log castle, installing 
Feckecs as his major domo. The drafts- 
man, Drahos, set to work on highly 
colored maps of New Buda, and armed 
with these conceptions of a completed 
town, Pomutz found it easy to sell lots. 
He had the “gift of gab” in many lan- 
guages, and in particular could dazzle 
the English-speaking prospects with 
choice quotations from Byron, and the 
Teutons with long ‘“‘spiels” in their fa- 
miliar tongue. 

Nevertheless New Buda made slow 
progress. Existence was too uneventful. 
In the words of George Beisigle, son 
of Francis, who did not long survive 
immigration to the New World, and 
was buried in a now unknown spot in 
the old cemetery at Davis City, the rou- 
tine followed the pattern of “‘a little 
work—loafing—Saturdays, horse  rac- 
ing—drunks, bare fistfights, and quar- 
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rels. No church, religion never thought 
of, but a fellow friendship and feeling 
existed Probably no greed existed 
for money as today—people had no 
need for money—had none—could not 
make any, either . . . Some of the early 
Mormon preachers sought to change this 
pagan life—by open semi-weekly preach- 
ments to those who would listen . . 

A former captain of Hungarian guards 
gave himself up to disappointment and 
shunned people, building a hut on a 
lonesome creek and living there alone 
with only nuts and wild berries for sub- 
sistence, until county authorities learned 
how to leave food tactfully on his door- 
step. Two other ex-officers batched it 
together for years on nothing much 
more substantial than homemade wine, 
berries, cornbread, and molasses. Several 
others went to Texas. Some died. One 
Latin scholar made a living for his large 
family by teaching school. Then he 
started brooding. One day he turned on 
his dependents, who did all the house 
and farm work, and drove them away 
one after another, last of all, his de- 
voted wife. 

One of the last of the permanent 
Magyar colonists was Stephen Radnich, 
who was not yet 18 years old when the 
Austrians had taken him prisoner. He 
escaped, hid under a load of hay on a 
river barge, and so traveled down the 
Danube toward freedom. On reaching 
the United States, he investigated Ken- 
tucky and Arkansas before venturing to 
New Buda. There he farmed with great 
success, married Laura Hainer, daugh- 
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ter of Ignaze Hainer, another refugee, 
and lived until his death in 1913. His 
grandson, Stephen Radnich, became the 
prominent banker of Leon, Iowa. 

New Buda’s flagging fortunes were 
nullified by another war—the Civil War. 
George Pomutz exchanged his dreams 
of empire for a berth in the 15th Regi- 
ment of Iowa Infantry. He served with 
distinction in nearly every major cam- 
paign, emerging from the hostilities with 
the title of brevet general of volunteers. 
His service record and talents won him 
the post of United States Consul Gen- 
eral at St. Petersburg, Russia, where, 
wearing full dress general’s uniform, he 
moved at ease in diplomatic and court 
circles. To the last he carried with him, 
in strongboxes, the bright-colored maps 
of New Buda, and deeds to plots of 
land. People thought him the owner of 
great estates. But when he died in 1882, 
no money was found upon his person, 
and he was buried in the ‘poor corner”’ 


of the cemetery of Smolensk. American 
acquaintances paid for his funeral, and 
on learning of the circumstances, the 
Grand Army Post of Lincoln, Nebraska, 
sent money for the upkeep of his grave. 
General W. W. Belknap was among the 
Civil War officers who forwarded funds 
so that the body could be re-interred 
and covered with an appropriately en- 
graved stone. 

No one knew what happened to the 
Pomutz strongboxes, but ten years after 
his death, they turned up in the posses- 
sion of the Orphans’ Tribunal. Money 
said to have been found in the chests 
had been quickly distributed to the poor. 
There remained the maps, the deeds, 
invitations to court balls and soirees, a 
cigar tied with red, white, and blue, and 
labeled “the last of a box given me by 
General Grant”; complimentary letters 
from Grant, Sherman, Logan, Gresham, 
Belknap, and Hickenlooper; and a com- 
plete history, written by Pomutz, of the 
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15th Iowa, containing a biography of 
every man in the regiment. The Consul 
General, J. M. Wharton, on making this 
discovery, wrote an agitated letter to 
the State Department, stating that he 
knew personally that Pomutz had, in 
addition to other valuable services ren- 
dered, been of great assistance to Presi- 
dent Grant in finding a friendly settle- 
ment of the “unfortunate Catacazi af- 
fair.” 

The report of the two strongboxes 
was given out to the press, with so 
much stress laid on the amount of the 
blueprint estate that debtors, creditors, 
and distant relatives felt their hopes and 
fears blow hot and cold. It was neces- 
sary, after investigation, to make the 
announcement that all the land had 
been mortgaged, sold, or gone by de- 
fault, and that New Buda no longer 
existed except as the name for a town- 
ship. 

Only Varga, Madarazs, Dobozy, and 
Radnich remained in the vicinity of 
New Buda. The others had dispersed 
to various parts of the country, or tak- 
ing advantage of a general amnesty pro- 
claimed by Austria in 1867, had re- 
turned to their overseas homeland. 

Down in Texas, Count Ujhazy at 
the age of 83, yearned for Hungary. 
Believing that the amnesty excluded 
him, he urged his sons and daughters 
to make the trip without him. When 
they refused, he simplified their prob- 
lem by committing suicide. His remains 
and those of his wife were carried 
abroad and laid to rest in the crypt of 
the chapel at Budemer, near Kassa, a 
crypt in which were accumulated the 
tombs of his ancestors for the previous 
800 years. The estate, Budemer, passed 
into the possession of the Count’s son, 
Ladislaus. 

That same year of 1867, Madarazs, 
who preferred his Iowa home to a castle 
in Hungary, gave his consent to the 
coronation of the Emperor Franz Josef 
as the King of Hungary. His consent 
was necessary, for he was one of the 
few living persons who knew what had 
become of the 900-year-old crown of St. 
Stephen . . . Toying with the golden 
bauble seized by Kossuth in the early 
days of the revolution, he had been 
about to fling it into the fire. Kossuth 
restrained him and hid the emblem be- 
hind a loose brick of the fireplace in a 
house at Debreczen. When the struggle 
for freedom collapsed, Kossuth and his 
associates carried the crown to the 
Turkish border, where they buried it 
deep in the earth, under a pledge of 
mutual secrecy. It lay there undiscovered 
for years, until Franz Josef agreed to 

(Continued on page 53) 
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N Iowa cities and towns, tired busi- 

nessmen take 15 minutes for what 
they call lunch: a bowl of soup, a sand- 
wich, a cup of coffee (black). But in 
the farming communities of the Hawk- 
eye State, lunch is something that hap- 
pens at 10 a.m. or 4 p.m. If the neigh- 
bors have gathered for corn shelling, 
dinner is at noon. What the tired busi- 
nessman stows away at 12 would be 
considered no more than an appetizer. 
Or a substitute for 6 p.m. supper. In 
harvest season, supper may be at a 
much later. hour. 

Thousands of bushels of corn have 
passed from farm to market since the 
days of the threshing crew. But the 
principle—and the appetites—remain. 
There are still corn shellers to be fed, 
still combine crews to be nourished, still 
neighbors to help and be helped. 

Mrs. C. E. Jaques, longtime resident 
of a farm north of Iowa Falls in the 
Popejoy area, has no difficulty remem- 
bering the days when, as a bride, she 
engaged in a week or more of steady 
cooking to keep pace with 18 or 20 
neighboring farmers assembled as a 
threshing crew. 

With that many mouths to feed—not 
to mention those of the neighbor women 
and children who came early in the 
mornings to help with the cooking, there 
had to be two “sittings” at mealtime. 
Among the Jaqueses’ German neighbors, 
there were four meals a day to cook on 
the old wood-burning stoves: mid-morn- 
ing lunch, dinner at noon, afternoon 
lunch and supper at night. 

But for their area, two “crew” meals 
sufficed. At that, Mrs. Jaques recalls 
that she cooked all day every day for 
two months each summer, either at her 
own home or in the kitchens of neigh- 
bors when her husband helped out at 
adjoining farms. 

“Sometimes we had eight or nine 
women in the kitchen. Some came to 
help and others just to visit. With three 
women working, we could manage. 
With any more, it was hard to get any- 
thing done.” 

The menus were as powerful as the 
men. 

“We always had a 15-to-20-pound 
roast, or boiled and fried chicken, or 
ham. There were no gelatin salads. We 
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fixed coleslaw and pickles, pickle relish, 
jelly, two vegetables, mashed potatoes, 
gravy, homemade bread, and always 
two kinds of pie. There were always 
cookies on the table, too.” 

In those days, before canned products 
were common, the food came mainly 
from the Jaqueses’ own larder. Often 
they served ham and pork shoulders 
which they’d butchered, fried down and 
covered with lard as a preservative. Mrs. 
Jaques canned fruits from her orchard 
and vegetables from her garden, made 
her own pickles and jellies, and churned 
her own butter. 





As she surveys her modern kitchen 
and utility room, Mrs. Jaques says she 
wonders how she survived those days. 

“We had to keep putting cobs or 
wood in the stove to keep it going. 
And we carried water from the well. 
We had none in the house. It would 
have been a good time to gossip, but 
we couldn’t. We were too busy.” 

When night came, so did the men. 
They arrived at the house as they fin- 
ished, in groups of three or four. They 
were fed again, but not leftovers. There 
were never any. 

They were served meat loaf and more 
potatoes, pickles, vegetables, and bread. 
At supper there was always applesauce 
or peach sauce and homemade white 
or devil’s food cake. Among the women 
there was a traditional, but friendly, 
competition over who could set the best 
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table. The men were well aware of it. 
One family was unfortunately ostracized 
because the farmers considered the wife 
a poor and a dirty cook. 

The largest farm crew a modern wife 
probably serves these days—unless it’s 
the inevitable carload of relatives ar- 
riving unannounced at mealtime—is that 
at corn-shelling season. Usually, in ad- 
dition to a hired man and two or three 
neighbors, the group includes the sheller 
operator and one or more truckers. It’s 
not infrequent that one of the latter 
may be a woman who operates a truck- 
ing service with her husband or sup- 
ports a family herself. 

Mechanization and modern equipment 
have wrought few changes in the menu. 
There'll be a beef roast, a ham or a 
roaster-size meat loaf. There'll be a 
molded or tossed salad in the biggest 
bowl in the cupboard. There'll be pic- 
kles and jam, two kinds of hot rolls, 
mashed or baked potatoes, gravy, corn 
from the freezer, and homemade cake 
and ice cream. 

By 2 o'clock, when the dishes are 
done and the farm wife is limp, she’s 
due to make the third or fourth pot of 
coffee and get the cold drink ready. 
She makes two kinds of sandwiches, 
slices the rest of the cake, takes sweet 
rolls from the oven, and packs the whole 
meal in a picnic basket. She has to drive 
out to the field, bouncing over the stub- 
ble in the family car, where the crew 
is waiting for a 4 o'clock “lunch.” The 
entire basket of lunch will be gone in 
10 minutes. And, unless she has learned 
the value of paper cups, plates, and 
napkins, she goes back to the kitchen 
for another session with the dishes. 

Mrs. Jaques and Charlie, her hus- 
band, have earned their right to relax, 
even though they seldom do. Habit is 
too strong. Mrs. Jaques is still renowned 
for her cooking. But she knows that 
dinner will cook itself in her oven. She 
can open fresh fruits and vegetables 
from her freezer. And the washing is 
doing itself all at the same time. 

Perhaps the Jaques family and others 
like them have sacrificed a quaint and 
nostalgic ritual to progress. But they 
have also worked to achieve the right, 
like their city counterparts, to enjoy 
the good life. 
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Ed Barnett inspects finish of sulky shafts under watchful eye of Bill Hutchins. 











Thrwing Echo of the Past 


The boom in harness racing and the new pony 
market has been a bonanza for venerable Jerald Sulky., 


the largest maker of horse-drawn carts. 
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“IF YOU keep anything long enough, 
it’s bound to become valuable,” goes the 
old saying. This can be as true in busi- 
ness as in housekeeping. Witness the re- 
birth of the firms making records for 
player pianos, or the market for turn- 
of-the-century Oldsmobiles, or the boom 
in pine reproductions of early New 
England pieces, or even the revival of 
the charcoal grill. 

With pari-mutuel betting even the 
ancient and once nearly extinct sport of 
harness-racing has come back to life. 
In the process the fortunes of a 65- 
year-old Waterioo firm have been con- 
siderably brightened, for Iowa’s Jerald 
Sulky Company is one of the three 
American concerns manufacturing the 
traditional racing cart—and is the oldest 
and the largest in the business. To 
make matters even happier, the rising 
interest in ponies has brought a corre- 
sponding demand for pony carts, much 
of it accruing to Jerald Sulky. 

All in all, Jerald sold $250,000 worth 
of racing and show equipment last year 
and is expecting 1959 to be even better. 
To do this it produced 1,000 new 
vehicles at prices ranging from $105 
to $800. 

Asked if the production figures are 
confidential, general manager Bill Carr 
will reply, “Good Heavens no, we're 
proud of them.” Thirty-three year old 
Carr and his 28-year-old brother-in-law, 
Dave Hutchins, took over management 
of the firm belonging to the wives’ fam- 


ily in 1957. “We came in cold,” Bill 7 
says. “I didn’t know a sulky from a @ 


buggy.” 
The 
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came after the death that year of S. E. 
Jerald, Jr. at the age of 53. Jerald, who 
inherited the business from his father, 
had not only kept the company going 
but also had established a reputation 
for the sulky firm as “the company that 
will make a change.” Carr says of him: 
“S. E., Jr. fought every horseman from 
border to border on his ideas. His big 
change was in using steel tubing for the 
axles rather than making it all out of 
wood, and he had to sell nearly every- 
one on it.” 

Previous to moving to Waterloo in 
April, 1957, Carr had been in the mar- 
keting department of Continental Oil 
Company in Denver. A native of Casper, 
Wyoming, Bill attended the University 
of Denver. Hutchins followed him in 
September. An Iowa State graduate 
from Wisconsin, he had been in the 
Air Force and farm management. Bill 
and Dave married Jean and Judy 
Jerald, respectively. (Another _ sister, 
Jackie, is married to Wendell Koch and 
lives in Baltimore. Mrs. Jerald, who 
still lives in Waterloo is the sole owner 
and president of the firm.) 

Bill and Dave split the office and 
shop chores between themselves in a 
rather indefinite manner. Carr is more 
concerned with the front office and sell- 
ing, however, and Hutchins devotes a 
large portion of his time to production. 
With an average of 17 employees, both 
men can be found doing welding or 
other manufacturing jobs when needed. 

Jerald Sulky’s modest one-story build- 
ing is located in the residential area of 
Waterloo. The manufacturing is divided 
into three sections: metalworking, wood- 
working, and paint and trim. As small 
as the sulky industry is (three concerns) 
it is quite competitive. One of Jerald’s 
secrets in keeping costs low is the use 
of universal parts. The firm also makes 
as many of its components as possible. 
For example, they build their own wheels 
with spokes, rims, and tires imported 
from Europe. 

The shafts and other wooden parts 
must be bent into a precise shape. For 
this purpose the firm has a large steam 
room where the ash or hickory pieces 
are formed in large wooden “casts.” 

Most sulkies require some upholstery. 
In some cases it can become extremely 
elaborate—and expensive. The final step 
in preparing a sulky is the paint job. 
For the racing models, this requires that 
the owner’s colors be hand-striped on 
the curved and tapered shafts. The art 
of painting these stripes is nearly lost. 
Jerald has one 30-year-old workman 
who is an expert at free-hand striping, 
however. 


Last year 80% of the sulkies were 





made to order according to size and 
color. The size of a horse and how it 
runs determines the specifications for a 
model. Adjustments can be made from 
the norm in the length of the shaft, the 
height, and the wheel spread. On a rush 
order Jerald can ship within seven days. 
The peak season for the concern is in 
April and May, just before the start of 
summer racing meets. 

Racing sulkies cost about $350, train- 
ing carts are $300, and other models 
range in price from $75 to $800. The 
latter amount will buy you a fine har- 
ness show buggy with a lavish up- 
holstery job. Sulky owners have several 
advantages on car owners. There is 
little chance for obsolescence since im- 
provements are minor and long in com- 
ing. And outside of the racing field, a 
sulky will last a lifetime. 

Jerald Sulky does business in every 
state and in Canada. Last year it even 
shipped one model to Europe. Two have 
gone abroad this year. Among Jerald’s 
customers are the biggest names in 
American racing. The carts have been 
put to a variety of uses, most un- 
usually for ostrich races in Florida and 
California and at the Iowa State Fair. 

The basis of Jerald’s business, how- 
ever, is in racing equipment where it 
makes 75% of its sales. A stable re- 
quires one sulky and one training cart 
for every two to three horses. The 
growth of trotting races has been spec- 
tacular in the last few years, especially 
in the East. In the past two years two 
new tracks have opened up in New 
England, three in Ohio, and one in 
Aurora, Illinois. New York City’s two 
harness tracks are having their best 
year ever and have extended the season 
by four days. New Jersey, Maryland, 
and Delaware are other strong trotting 
areas. A majority of the races are held 
at night which Carr feels are but an- 
other effect of the increased leisure time 
of Americans. 

Jerald Sulky has no salesman, but 
works through dealers at the principal 
racetracks. Bill Carr makes three or 
four trips a year to call on them. Both 
he and Dave Hutchins make the most 
important meeting of trotting people— 
the annual harness horse sale at Harris- 
burg, Pennsylvania—where they bring 
out any new equipment. The greatest 
excitement at the sale last year was the 
purchase of a yearling colt for $105,000 
by a five man syndicate headed by a 
New Jersey man. 

Pony racing is a new development on 
the trotting horizon, but is swiftly grow- 
ing in popularity, even in Iowa. The 
new sport is an outgrowth of the boom- 
ing interest in Shetland ponies, that 
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cart-wise reached a peak in 1956. “The 
pony business,” Carr theorizes, “has 
come largely from people moving out 
of the city. After their children grow 
too large to ride them, they buy a cart.” 

The business that depends today on 
suburban children and trotting races 
was started in an era when the carriage 
and bicycle were the principal means of 
local transportation. In i952, S. E. 
Jerald, Jr. wrote a history of the com- 
pany that is still of interest today, if 
only from the antiquarians viewpoint. 

“My father, S. E. Jerald, established 
himself in the carriage and bicycle busi- 
ness in Osage around 1890,” the his- 
tory relates. “He was a horse lover and 
always had one of the top driving 
horses and one of the finest carriages 
in town. He also was a bicycle en- 
thusiast and belonged to the ‘Century 
Club’ who had as one of their qualifica- 
tions that each member take at least one 
100-mile cross country bicycle trip. This 
was back in the days of the high- 
wheeled bicycle having a front wheel 
measuring about five feet in diameter. 

“My father built many fine carriages 
as well as bicycles and soon gained a 
reputation for being a fine craftsman. 
The low wheel or ‘safety’ bicycle was 
invented around 1892, and was a great 
improvement in the speed and easy rid- 
ing qualities of the bicycle. 

“The following year a man by the 
name of Sterling Elliot from _ near 
Boston, who was one of the leaders in 
the development of the ‘safety’ bicycle, 9 
worked up an attachment idea for the § 
high-wheeled sulky which allowed the J 
low-wheeled, pneumatic tired, ball bear- © 
ing bicycle wheels to be used on rac: 9 
ing sulkies. 3 

“My father went to the World’s Fair 
in Chicago in 1893 and saw some sci- @ 


entific exhibits on these ideas. In the @ 


years following, with the cooperation of § 
John Cathan (an ardent Osage trotting | 
horseman), he worked up a newly de-¥ 
signed, low wheel sulky for Petrola the 
horse, the first successful one being 
finished in 1895. Mr. Cathan took this 
around to the trotting races, only to 
have other horsemen like it and want 
one. He would return to get my father 
to build first another and then another 
until soon, S. E. Jerald was in the sulky 
manufacturing business. He took out 
patents on these and called it the 
‘Petrola’ sulky. 

“In 1898 business had grown to the 
extent that he deemed it necessary to J 
move to a larger city where he would 
have better shipping facilities and access } 
to raw materials. He moved to Water- | 
loo in 1899 where the business has been § 
operating since. # 
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I grew up with the business, work- 
¢ after school, on Saturdays, and dur- 
ing vacations while a youth but had no 
intention of continuing the business. I 
planned to take up electrical engineer- 
ng, but during my third year of college 
father’s health gave out, and I 
came home to help out until he was 
better. (He never recovered, dying in 
1930.) 

“At the height of the racing business 
in its earliest days there were over a 
dozen sulky manufacturers in the coun- 
try; however, with the advent of the 
automobile, the business dwindled so 
that by the beginning of World War I 
there were three businesses left—one of 
these going out of business with the 
crash of 1929. Then, from that year un- 
til the end of World War II there 
were two manufacturers. During the 
war we made ten thousand field ambu- 
lance carriers for the army. After the 
war before either of the two old com- 
panies could get going and due to the 
intense demand, a number of new com- 
panies got into the field. 


“At the present time there is more 
interest in the horse as a sport than 
there ever was before. There are two 
main reasons for the great increase in 
the interest of the race horse. One is 
the development of the starting barrier 
which enables the races to get off on 
schedule and which eliminates the tedi- 
ous scoring for the correct position for 
starting which wore out horses, drivers, 
and the spectators; second, is the intro- 
duction of the pari-mutuel betting sys- 
tem which is allowed in many states. 

“We pioneered practically every im- 
provement in the sulky design in the 
past few decades. Some of the most im- 
portant include the introduction of the 
double tube, drop center rim type wheels 
with tires which pull much easier than 
the former single tube, high pressure 
tires. The new type tires not only pull 
easier, but they are much safer as they 
will not throw off the rim in case of 
a puncture; this was in 1933. In 1938 
we introduced the sealed bearing hubs 
.. . In 1947 we first started using air- 
craft tubing axles on our sulkies and 





carts; these axles are much _ stronger 
than wooden ones 

“One of the most interesting experi- 
ences around here was when we got a 
long distance call from a trotting horse 
fan in Buenos Aires, Argentina, who 
had just arrived in this country to buy 
a four passenger Cessna airplane and 
wanted to take one of our sulkies back 
with him. Of course, they are too bulky 
to put in a plane, so we completely took 
the sulky apart, and he put the pieces in 
the plane to reassemble them at home.” 

Since S. E. Jerald, Jr. wrote these 
memoirs the number of competitors has 
dwindled to two—one in Ohio and one 
in California. Neither does he mention 
the introduction of the adjustable stir- 
rup by Jerald in recent years or a change 
in construction methods which has al- 
lowed the company to cut its working 
force in half. 

Now capitalizing on the vast new lei- 
sure market, Carr and Hutchins, the 
young, new Jerald managers, are sure 
their business prospects haven’t looked 
better in 50 years. 


























Revival of interest in harness racing such as at Humboldt has been responsible for boom in production of sulkies and carts. 
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Yes, Virginia, THERE IS A ‘DING’ 


America’s Father of Conservation and long time favorite 
cartoonist, J. N. Darling. is now a devoted traveler. Here 


is a glimpse at his life—and a portfolio of his wildlife etchings. 


“TM JUST an unknown anymore, 
somebody most people have nearly for- 
gotten, and I enjoy it.” 

If J. N. “Ding” Darling’s appraisal 
of his present role in life sounds like an 
epitaph, it isn’t. The irrepressible Ding 
is simply, frankly stating the facts as 
he sees them—and with his usual rare 
insight into the truth of a situation. 

To be brutal about it, Ding has be- 
come a legend among those who were 
raised on his cartoons, a vague memory 
to those who weren’t. A middle-aged 
woman is apt to say, “Oh, I thought he 
died years ago.” An Iowa City college 
student will remark to a friend, “Oh 
you know, he’s the one who did those 
things over the library doors.” 

Neither remark will bother Ding one 
whit. He had his full share of the life 
of a celebrity and is happy to have 
lived through it. As for the coming 
generations, Ding can feel content in 
the lasting memorial he leaves in the 
field of wildlife conservation. The only 
shame is that we are without the public 
benefit of a knowing, incisive mind, one 
that is as alert at the age of 83 (you 
have to figure it up twice to believe it) 
as it was at 33. 

Since Ding retired in 1949 he has 


a 


been traveling almost constantly with 


his wife. ‘Mrs. Darling is a gypsy,” he 
says. Travel to the Darlings means liv- 
ing in different places for extended 
periods of time, so the life isn’t as 
rugged as it might seem. Nevertheless, 
a brief recounting of their trips sounds 
like a gazetteer: Majorca . . . Spain 
twice (“we wore out southern Spain’) 
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Scandinavia... North Africa (“went 
across to Cairo from Marrakech’”’ ) 
Greece ... Thailand . . . India. 


In mid-January the Darlings leave on 
another trip around the world, this time 
via the South Seas, an area they have 
never visited. “We like to stay in a 
place long enough to get to know it, 
but that is hard to do on the Pacific 
Islands. A boat may only call every 
six months and then you can’t be sure 
you can get on it,” Ding says. “We 
looked into every possibility and finally 
decided that this is the best way we 
could find. We'll go by a Norwegian 
freighter with the first stop at the 
Galapagos Islands which I’m looking 
forward to seeing. Then the freighter 
stops at the Society Islands, the Fijis, 
Australia, Madagascar, and goes around 
Cape Horn to West Africa. We'll visit 
some of the new Black Republics. I'm 
fascinated to see folks start a new coun- 
try. It is like a Fitzgerald novel. They 
have read about how it ought to be 
done but really isn’t Everybody 
wants to work for the government.” 

Last year the Darlings took a two 
month trip to Japan. He loved the 
country but has some acid comments 
about the Americans living there: “You 
can't believe there are so many loafing 
officers over there throwing their weight 
around. Even missionaries are too pre- 
valent. We even ran into a cultural 
mission from this country wanting to 
tell the Japanese how to use color! Why, 
they're known as the best colorists in 
the world.” 

Ding manages to pursue a number of 
hobbies while traveling. He has made 
watercolors of most of the places he has 
visited. And following his conservation 
vocation he traced dwarf corn to the 
Canary Islands for Henry Wallace. 

The “Father of Conservation’”’ still 
maintains his interest in this field. He 
feels that we are going backward in 
general principles today. ‘““Dams violate 
all the rules of nature.’ Ding is still 
bitter about the Keokuk dam which 
backed water over 35 miles of limestone 
rapids, ruined the beds of “the best fresh 
water clams in the world, and destroyed 
the greatest run of sand sturgeon in the 
United States.” He is also concerned 
about the Missouri River dams whose 
“reservoirs are covering the valleys that 
contain all of South Dakota’s best soil. 
The same is true in North Dakota.” 

Ding still advocates keeping the wa- 
ter on the land. He recalls when he 
was chief of the Biological Survey of the 
Interior Department he found funds to 
restore a grass range in Idaho. “It was 
a desert when we started, the springs 
had gone dry, the cattle had eaten the 


grass to the ground. We had to fence 
off the area and protect our fences 
from the ranchers, but in three years we 
had prairie grass again just as it was 
when I herded cattle in South Dakota 
as a kid. We also had water. We should 
be feeding the rivers from the soil rather 
than the rivers providing the water. 
Water in the soil doesn’t evaporate.” 

“The Eisenhower Administration is 
just as bad as any of them. I'm teed 
off at them. I guess I’m not a very 
good Republican.” 

Twice a Pulitzer Prize winner for his 
cartoons (1924 and 1943), Ding (a 
contraction of Darling: D’ing) is best 
remembered today for his conservation 
crusades. He was a leader in establish- 
ing wildlife preservation laws, in set- 
ting up migratory waterfowl refuges, 
and in soil conservation. He carried his 
newspaper editorializing right into pub- 
lic life on the Iowa State Conservation 
Commission, the Des Moines City Plan- 
ning Commission, the Des Moines Park 
Board, and as first president of the 
National Wildlife Federation. While 
Darling was chief of the Biological Sur- 
vey (1934-36) he procured 17 million 
dollars for wildlife restoration and ob- 
tained the withdrawal of 10 million 
acres of public domain for game preser- 
vation. Asked recently if he hunted 
ducks, Ding said, I haven't since I 
started to put them back. I still listen 
to them though.” 

In recognition of conservation 
work Darling has received awards from 
the Bison Society of America, American 
Forestry Association, Garden Club of 
America, and also the Theodore Roose- 
velt Award and the Nash Conservation 
Award. He designed the first federal 
duck stamp. 

The influence of Ding’s vigorous pen 
extended into many other fields in the 
course of drawimg 20,000 cartoons. Be- 
fore World War II he clearly saw the 
Axis threat to America and had a pro- 
found influence on changing the tenor 
of midwest isolationism. Darling urged 
aid to the Allies, even at the cost of war, 
a year and a half before Pearl Harbor. 

The humorous bite of Ding’s car- 
toons stung early. While attending 
Beloit College in Wisconsin (after a 
year at Yankton (S. D.) College), he 
satirized the faculty by depicting the 
staid professors as chorus girls. The 
furious administration suspended the 
Congregational minister’s son, and he 
finished school a year after his class, 
in 1900. A quarter of a century later the 
college made their amends with an 
honory LL.D. degree. 

Originally planning to be a doctor, 
Ding turned to journalism on gradua- 


his 


tion joining the staff of the Sioux City 
Journal. First a reporter, he became a 
cartoonist in 1901. In 1906 he moved 
to the Des Moines Register where he 
remained until 1949 except for a 1911- 
13 interlude with the New York Globe. 
In 1917 the New York Herald Tribune 
began syndicating his work which ap- 
peared in as many as 135 papers at one 
time (“the list went up and down ac- 
cording to the political campaigns’). 

Early in his cartooning career Ding 
became a friend of Theodore Roosevelt 
and followed his thinking closely. He 
visited the great Teddy frequently at 
Oyster Bay and drew his most famous 
cartoon on his death in 1919. Entitled 
“The Long, Long Trail’ it depicts 
Roosevelt ascending into the skies on 
horseback, dressed in cowboy clothes, 
and waving a fond farewell. Done 
quickly because of deadlines, it is said 
to be the waving “goodbye” Ding re- 
members at the end of his last visit to 
Oyster Bay. 

Another close friend of Ding’s was 
President Herbert Hoover. He described 
his relationship with the President at 
some length in “As Ding Saw Hoover” 
published five years ago by the Iowa 
State College Press. They had first met 
during the Belgian Relief campaign, but 
did not see each other again until 
Hoover was in the White House and 
unexpectedly invited him to Washing- 
ton for a weekend. They soon became 
fast friends. 

“I got the impression that the calls 
came when he got fed up with the yes- 
men around him and wanted conversa- 
tion with a free-wheeler from the un- 
inhibited Middle West,” Ding wrote. 
“In fact I was told as much by Mark 
Sullivan.” 

Ding and Hoover played volleyball, 
fished, and rode horseback together. He 
tells of the President’s delight in elud- 
ing the Secret Service agents on one 
ride, of helping him build “leaky dams 
in the trout streams, wet up to our 
waists,” and of assisting him in eluding 
autograph seekers. 

As W. W. Waymack pointed out in 
the same book, “Ding steadily used his 
art to interpret with friendliness and 
usually with humor Herbert Hoover, 
the President.” 

Following the 1932 election Ding did 
his best to interpret the New Deal, 
Franklin Roosevelt, and Henry Wallace 
in friendly terms but turned anti-New 
Deal on his return from Washington. 
Whatever his views, however, ‘““Ding has 
always possessed an uncanny ability to 
produce dynamic satire which transcends 
partisanship,” as George Shane, the 
Register’s art critic, explained recently. 
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The Darlings begin a European trip with 
an old Des Moines friend, Vernon Clark. 


Earning over $100,000 a year at the 
height of his career, Darling brought a 
coarse vigor to cartooning. He often 
used the India ink-brush medium, work- 
ing on extremely large panels, to convey 
his message. In Waymack’s estimation 
Ding was “a master of his art, a creator 
of a drawing style delightful and effec- 
tive, a congenital perfectionist and there- 
fore a self-driver, and an extreme self- 
critic in his search for the ‘right idea.’”’ 

As he began appearing in the nation’s 
leading newspapers, Ding’s fame grew 
apace. He found the life of a celebrity 
increasingly difficult. “I definitely tried 
to be a good cartoonist and believed in 
every one I drew. Some were wrong, 
but I believed them at the time. It is 
hard work to draw a cartoon every day 
and I had to devote my full time to it. 
I began spending my winters at Captiva 
(island off the west coast of Florida), 
but found that everyone who read my 
cartoons in their hometown newspapers 
wanted to see me. Finally, I built a 
house on stilts out in the bay so I could 
find time to work.” 

Today the Darlings spend their win- 
ters in Clearwater, Florida, when they 
are not traveling. There they can be 
near the fourteen and sixteen year old 
daughters of their son John and _ his 
wife. In the summers they are likely to 
be in Des Moines where the Darlings’ 
daughter Mary, Mrs. Richard Koss, 
lives in a home adjoining the former 
Darling place on Terrace Road. The 
Kosses have one son, Christopher, now 
in the Air Force. The family home was 
sold in 1955 to a young couple, the 
Edwin Hunters, Jr. “I decided to clear 
out all the stuff of generations,” Ding 
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says, “so that my descendants wouldn't 
have to about what to throw 
away. We left a lot of things in the 
home when it was sold and are very 
happy to find that the Hunters enjoy 
some of the odds and ends so much.” 
While in Des Moines now, the Darlings 
stay at Windsor Terrace. 

Born October 21, 1876, Jay Norwood 
Darling’s appearance belies his eighty- 
plus years or a_ troublesome heart. 
Bulldog-vigorous in both conservation 
and appearance, Ding has lost none of 
his pixyish attitude toward his life and 
times. Meeting him in the office he still 
maintains at the Register, one cannot 
help spotting a resemblance between 
him and the late Robert Benchley. 

The only major trip that Ding has 
not taken with his wife ‘Pennie,’ 
whom he married in 1906, was one to 
Russia in 1931. It was probably for- 
tunate; in the course of the journey he 
crossed the Caucasus Mountains on foot 
with hardly a bite to eat for two weeks, 
his life in constant danger. Darling’s 
Russian mentor was his old Keokuk 
dam antagonist, Colonel Hugh Cooper, 
who had headed the Iowa project. 

The two men met in France early in 
1931 and Ding found Cooper was en- 
gaged in building the great Dneiper 
Dam. The engineer wangled an invita- 
tion from Stalin for Darling to visit 
Russia that summer on the basis of one 
of Ding’s cartoons. Stalin’s private car 
even met the two Americans at the 
Polish border when they arrived. It 
was a troublesome time in the Soviet 
Union, but in two months Darling saw 
much of the country—Kiev, Yalta, trips 
on the Volga and Don Rivers, the Ural 
Mountain region, Baku, and Tiflis. 

It was in going from Batum to Tiflis 
that Ding experienced his troubles. The 
railroad had been torn up, and he was 
forced to make the trip on foot. To 
make matters worse, the food shortage 


worry 





was extremely severe and the natives 
had none to spare. Traveling with some- 
times five and sometimes three com- 
panions, Ding often found rifle bullets 
whizzing uncomfortably close to the 
party. They were fired by the hillmen 
“who did not want to kill, but couldn't 
spare food.’ Darling lived for thirteen 
days on wilted cucumbers, one hard 
boiled egg, and crawfish. 

Upon his return, Ding wrote a book 
about his trip which he considered main- 
ly favorable. The Soviets, however, 
were angered by the accurate and pene- 
trating reporting and Darling believes 
he is still considered persona non grata. 

While Ding has devoted himself pri- 
marily to cartooning (which he made 
into a special kind of art by itself), he 
has branched into other fields. Today 
he does small watercolors for his per- 
sonal enjoyment, mainly of scenes on 
his travels. During the early thirties, he 
turned out a number of duck and geese 
etchings with his realistic eye and hand. 
They are his closest approach to the 
fine art field. Among the best collections 
of these etchings in Iowa are the one 
in the State University of Iowa library 
and one in the home of Des Moines 
attorney Robert Colflesh. The Colflesh 
group is the more complete. In some 
instances Colflesh personally ran off the 
print himself and has the only known 
copy. The best works of these collections 
are reproduced with this article. Speak- 
ing as they do of Ding’s love of wild- 
life, they need no explanation. 

The etchings, along with a number 
of Ding’s cartoons, were featured in an 
August exhibition at the Des Moines 
Art Center. Darling could see no sense 
to the fuss. “I’m no artist and I’m not 
even known anymore,” he declared. 
When it came time for the usual artist’s 
reception, Ding managed to find a 
pressing out-of-town trip. He has lost 
none of his rugged individualism. 





Ducks and geese are the major theme of Ding’s etchings. 


Here are nine of his best, reproduced as line cuts and thus 


lacking some of the more subtle shadings, but still showing 


the vigor of Darling's line and the keenness of his eye. 
The prints are, in order: Mallards in Louisiana Cane Brake 


_» 


(1st Stage Trial Proof); The Convoy; Canada Geese looking 
for a night's Lodging #1; Design for First Federal Duck 
Stamp, 1934; The Noble Army of Martyrs; Mr. and Mrs. 
Mallard; Sliding Down the Banisters; Dropping in for Lunch; 


Pintails (1st Stage Trial Proof). 
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A DAY IN THE COUNTRY 


| aged events in American history have 
been as well covered as the visit of 
Soviet Premier Nikita Khrushchev to 
the farm of Roswell (Bob) Garst. And 
few Americans could have shared the 
spotlight with such dispatch as the 
iconoclastic seignoir of Coon Rapids. 

The time, place, and personalities 
were right for an Occasion—which it 
most certainly was. In retrospect, it 
would have been hard to make the visit 
anything else than the carnival-mob 
scene-comic opera it became. But despite 
the assistance in entertaining rendered 
by some 1,500 highway patrolmen, na- 
tional guardsmen, reporters, friends and 
relatives, caterers, and television tech- 
nicians, the original simple purpose of 
the visit did shine through. 

It survived because (1) it takes a lot 
to down a Garst and (2) a farm is a 
farm even if it is decked with a tent, 
swimming pool, and a forest of TV 
equipment. Details also counted: per- 
haps taking the cue from Mrs. K., dress 
was simple; the house and bottom of the 
pool could have used a coat of paint; 
the luncheon was buffet. 

“The Man Who Came to Dinner” at 
the Garsts brought an unexpected num- 
ber of guests with him. In fact, some 
225 managed to crash the affair slated 
for 150. There was plenty of food, how- 
ever, even at the very end. 

Many of the unexpected diners were 
“security officers’ (who happened to 
include a good number of friends of 
various sheriffs helping out). A few 
newsmen who were invited to watch 
the lunch managed to join it. Some re- 
porters made it in over a back fence. 
Others had admittance badges passed 
to them, often under the eyes of warm- 
ingly casual guardsmen. 

The Garst family, assisted by friends 
who “wouldn’t have missed it” from all 
over the country, had their hands full 
keeping track of their guests. The two 
sons, Steve and Dave, both of whom 





assist in the farming operation, became 
a sort of flying squadron in keeping 
things under control. 

In the rush to get to the Garst farm 
itself, the Khrushchev motorcade by- 
passed downtown Coon Rapids where 
a fair-sized crowd was waiting to catch 
a glimpse of the Soviet Premier. Also 
left out in final plans was a visit to 
the local school by Mrs. Khrushchev 
where pupils had been coached on greet- 
ing her in Russian. Townspeople had 
gone to other pains—the local theater 
marquee announced “Stranger in My 
Arms” was playing, window signs at 
Frohlich’s grocery advertised such spe- 
cials as “Butter—69¢ lb.” in Russian, 
ears of regular field corn were available 
as “Khrushchev Day Souvenirs” for 75¢ 
apiece. In the wake of the visit, as the 
corn was marked down to 10¢ an ear, 
tiiere was a distinct and understandable 
air of disappointment. The Methodist 
minister called the affair “a meeting of 
two atheists” and pointed out no minis- 
ters were invited to lunch. A ladies aid 
group put 67 leftover ham sandwiches 
in a deep freeze. 

Meanwhile, back at the ranch... 
the after-lunch tour of the Garst farm 
was as efficient as the morning session 
had been disorganized. Photographers, 
who had earlier endured enough bruises 
to match notes with a college full- 
back for a few bad angles, had ample 
opportunity to shoot the main attrac- 
tions—Mr. K., Mr. G., Lodge, and Adlai 
Stevenson. 

When the main party finally departed 
for Iowa State exactly at 3 o'clock, a 
few of the guests lingered on. Among 
them was a Mr. Volkov, chief agricul- 
tural attache of the Russian Embassy in 
Washington, who was delighted with 
the day. “This is the kind of farm we 
want to see,” he explained haltingly. 
“It is closer in scale to our farms which 
might run 70,000 acres in size with this 
kind of soil and climate, although we 
do not get as much rainfall.” 

The Russians knew what they were 


after and they saw it. And despite the 
photographers climbing over each other, 
the view dominated by a TV broad- 
casting tower, the luncheon size—they 
had an enjoyable day. It was wonder- 
ful, it was crazy, it couldn’t have been 
brought off by anyone but Bob Garst. 





PUBLIC SAFETY 


Fo OUR money, Governor Herschel 
Loveless deserves a medal of com- 
mendation for appointing a lawyer to 
the head the State Department of Public 
Safety. Whatever the purpose, it makes 
a sorry spectacle for a law enforcement 
official to violate the law intentionally 
and purposefully. By legalizing the 
point system, the last session of the 
Iowa legislature confirmed its original 
illegality—as we and a number of other 
people pointed out long ago. 

In replacing Russell Brown, Donald 
M. Statton said that he would be gov- 
erned by two basic principles: “First, 
that enforce:nent must not become 
harassment, and second, that depart- 
mental decrees must not attempt to re- 
place the law or interpretations by the 
courts.” And we say, “AMEN.” 

We hope that Statton will do some- 
thing about the misuse of the point sys- 
tem by local police and J.P.s. Highway 
patrolmen receive few complaints in 
their handling of violations and most of 
the points lost to them are undoubtedly 
deserved. Many small cities and towns, 
however, are taking undue advantage of 
the point system. 

In a number of places local authori- 
ties force quick “guilty” pleadings with 
the threat of a stiffer charge. Tickets 
given on minor technicalities are ques- 
tionably upgraded to stiff violations, 
point-wise. 

Perhaps we should advertise the fla- 
grant speed traps, such as the Okoboji- 
Milford area, but the best thing would 
be to leave the point system to the 
highway patrol. 
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Two of the University of Iowa’s most 
talented faculty members, composer 
Phillip Bezanson and poet Paul Engle, 
combined their talents again this sum- 
mer in the premier of Western Child, 
an opera which transplants the nativity 
story to a western mining camp. The 
choral parts were judged outstanding in 
the well-received presentation. 

Also at SUI this summer were ex- 
hibits of the works of Ben-Zion and 
Keith Vaughn and a display of Nigerian 
art and artifacts collected by Professor 
Roy Sieber. 

The Des Moines Art Center blos- 
somed forth with a little-noted but out- 
standing display of Chinese court cos- 
tumes this summer. The Abby Aldrich 
Rockefeller Folk Art Collection which 
followed was equally notable. 

Two sculptors, Leo Steppat and 
Robert Edmiston recently held one man 
shows at the Center. Together they 
made a prize sampling of what can be 
done with metal. 

The Iowa State Fair art show had a 
good cross-section of works, although 
few top names. The winner was print- 
maker Mauricio Lasansky whose works, 
along with those of some of his students, 
are starting a two-year Latin American 
tour (costing some $50,000 in federal 
funds) this month in Buenos Aires. 

The State Fair should provide the 
Art and Photography Salons with de- 
cent quarters. In their present quarters, 
the rear end of the grandstand, even 
Rubens or Steichen would fail to appeal. 
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Few Stones Unturned 
(Continued from page 11) 


world history in a two year sequence. 
In his junior year a Fort Dodge high 
school student follows American history 
topically from the 1850’s covering such 
units as democracy, economics, and the 
U. S. and world affairs. Grade twelve 
spends a semester each on American 
political and economics problems. 

The world history sequence starts 
with a topical study of “issues and goals 
which have persisted throughout man’s 
recorded history (i.e., Man’s Search for 
Religion). The second year traces the 
historical development of major areas of 
the world and also their geographic base 
and present social, political, and eco- 
nomic status. 

On being exposed to this social studies 
curriculum, educational traditionalists 
are inclined to applaud the four year 
high sequence and to deplore the topical 
and “integrated” treatment. To them 
history should be studied more or less 
chronologically before taking up area 
and topic studies. They also question 
the value of the “social studies” ap- 
proach rather than concentrating on his- 
tory and geography individually. 

Miss Highland defends the program 
vigorously, pointing out quite justly that 
“you can’t understand a program with- 
out knowing just how it is taught.” By 
way of example, she points out that 
over one-fourth of the world history 
sequence is devoted to ancient history. 
She feels the topic method is better 
adapted to teaching students how to 
think. Miss Highland’s regret is that 
teachers with a broad and thorough edu- 
cational background and a continued 
zest for learning are difficult to find. 

Graduation requirements for Fort 
Dodge high school students include four 
years of English, four of social studies, 
two of mathematics, one year of a lab- 
oratory science in the 10th, 11th, or 12th 
grades. At least two years of a foreign 
language must be taken if one is chosen 
as an elective. 

The Senior High School program 
offers mathematics courses in algebra, 
mathematics, geometry, advanced al- 
gebra, solid geometry, trigonometry, 
senior mathematics; its science program 
covers general science, biology, physics, 
chemistry, and practical science. Fort 
Dodge also has courses in wood and 
metal working, homemaking, vocational 
agriculture, printing, speech, debate, art, 
music, distributive education, and com- 
mercial education. 

As are all large school systems, Fort 
Dodge is grappling with the problem 
of how to guide its better students into 





programs suited to their capabilities. 
So far, it has found no satisfactory 
solution and frankly admits it. In the 
high school two teachers do counseling 
on a half-time basis. The principal, 
Paul Seydel, and his assistant are in 
charge of educational guidance work. 
With the use of visible files, they try 
to spot the students able to handle five 
subjects and are proud of the number 
now taking the extra load. Each junior 
high also has a half-day counselor. 

Superintendent Feelhaver is not con- 
vinced that a guidance person for every 
200 to 300 students, as Conant recom- 
mends, is the answer. Yet he doesn’t feel 
he can rely only on homeroom teachers. 
“They just don’t have enough time. 
Most of them can only follow half a 
dozen closely.” Fort Dodge is going 
slowly on their guidance program hop- 
ing they can work out a happy answer. 

While the high schooi does not have 
a special program for the academically 
talented, it has worked out one positive 
approach to rewarding its top students. 
A locally financed Foundation for Aca- 
demic Achievement gives an annual din- 
ner for the ten top boys and the ten 
top girls in the senior class and their 
parents. Four students from St. Ed- 
mond’s Catholic High School in Fort 
Dodge are also honored. 

Along with building its academic pro- 
gtam, Fort Dodge has also been active 
on the construction front. In the past 
six years the city has spent $3,500,000 
on school buildings. $2,500,000 of this 
went into the beautiful new Senior High 
School and Junior College. The money 
for this building appears to have been 
used wisely. The “Little Theater” is 
well-equipped and seats 500, or about 
one grade level at a time. The girl’s 
and boy’s gymnasiums can be joined to- 
gether via a collapsible wall for basket- 
ball games. The library is a chief fea- 
ture of the building, and the classrooms 
are large and cheerful with an unusual 
amount of shelving space. 

The building is used by the 1,050 stu- 
dents in the Senior High School, the 
283 junior college students, and the 
1,500 men and women taking adult 
education courses. The 1,277 junior high 
pupils are divided into two buildings, 
one of them the old senior high school. 
There are 12 elementary schools for 
3,400 pupils. 

A system the size of Fort Dodge can 
afford a number of specialists. On a 
full time basis are an elementary ad- 
visor, an audio-visual director, and su- 
pervisors in elementary art, music, and 
physical education, and three school 
nurses. A special education supervisor 
and two speech therapists are avail- 
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able through a joint program with the 
County Superintendent’s office. Classes 
for handicapped children are conducted 
in three of the grade schools and in one 
junior high. Home instruction is avail- 
able to pupils not able to attend classes 
for extended periods of time. 

The Fort Dodge teachers are paid ac- 
cording to a set salary schedule. For the 
holder of a B.A. degree the starting 
salary is $4,100. Those with 30 semes- 
ter hours of graduate work beyond an 
M.A. degree receive about $400 more a 
year, and after 15 years of service will 
be drawing $7,300 a year. Beyond that 
a total of $700 in bonuses is available. 

The cost to Fort Dodge taxpayers for 
their school was 48.18 mills last year, 
nearly half of the city’s total millage 
level of 97.60 mills. The system re- 
ceived 72% of its income from local 
property tax levies last year. Tuition 
accounted for 12%, state aid for 10%, 
and other sources for 6%. 

Fort Dodge is still developing new 
ideas for a stronger academic program. 
Last spring there was a language arts 
workshop for the entire Fort Dodge 
teaching force. The main emphasis was 
on the need for every teacher to stress 
correct English usage and to help their 
students develop in reading, writing, 
listening, and speaking. Speakers from 
Chicago and Des Moines gave presenta- 
tions to the staff, including even in- 
structors in physical education and mu- 
sic, and then the meeting was broken 
down into small discussion groups. It 
is this type of constructive action on 
basic academic needs that makes the 
Fort Dodge ferment exciting. 





New Era in Iowa Education 


(Continued from page 8) 


al subject matter, who have serious 
doubts about the effectiveness of many 
high school programs. Some fresh think- 
ing appears to be called for in the vo- 
cational field. 

Vocational agriculture has been sub- 
ject to particular criticism recently. A 
number of smaller schools force prac- 
tically every male student into it in 
order to keep their federal aid money. 

There is a rising tide of interest in 
the possibility of establishing regional 
vocational high schools, drawing stu- 
dents from two or three counties. One 
proposal would have students take 
courses at it for a half a day only dur- 
ing the upper high school years, allow- 
ing them to keep their basic affiliation 
with their own district high school. 

Part and parcel of the curriculum is 


the question of offbeat subjects such as 
driver training and personal typing and 
that of extra-curricular activities. For 
advanced students, conducting summer 
courses in these fields is one possible 
solution. There is a great deal of doubt 
about giving any credit, however slight, 
for driver training and many schools 
refuse to do so. The extra-curricular 
activities schedule is tied in closely with 
the homework question in most schools. 
There is increased sentiment in the state 
for limiting a student’s activity pro- 
gtam. Something must give if the high 
schools are to have a tough academic 
curriculum, and the activity schedule is 
open for the first paring. 


THE NUMBERS GAME 


No school can be stronger than its 
teachers. As has been seen, there is con- 
siderable concern about the supply of 
instructors in foreign languages, mathe- 
matics, and science. College graduates 
in 1958 with high school teaching cer- 
tificates in these fields and English and 
social studies totaled less than one-third 
of the teacher supply (606 out of 1,921.) 
The class of 1958 included almost as 
many, 521, in agriculture, commerce, 
home economics, and industrial arts. 
Another 543 of the 1,921 high school 
teacher graduates majored in physical 
education (332) and music (211). (On 
the whole 54% of 1,921 stayed in Iowa 
to teach.) 

This preponderance of coaches has 
other repercussions. One informed source 
estimates that 70% of the high school 
principals and superintendents in Iowa 
are former coaches. Very commonly 
coaches have a minor in the social sci- 
ences. Recently the head of the ISTC 
social science department said he was 
worried because the coaches “are just 
not prepared.” 

There is also ‘growing interest in the 
pupil-load for teachers. For Iowa high 
schools the average pupil-teacher ratio 
is 16.4 to one. In schools of 500 stu- 
dents and above it is about 20 to one. 
The general feeling is that a class is 
not overly large if it includes 25 stu- 
dents, often 35. Yet private preparatory 
schools in the East usually object to 
classes of over 12 students. 

This year a Ford Foundation-sup- 
ported study by J. Lloyd Trump was 
distributed which has attracted consid- 
erable attention among Iowa educators. 
It calls for a college-type high organiza- 
tion with top level professional teachers 
aided by instruction assistants, clerks, 
aides, consultants, and specialists. It 
calls for use of large-group instruction 
with 100 or more students plus small 

(Continued on next page) 
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by Derothy Reid 


Dear Dorothy Reid, 


Is a Muffineer the same as a sugar 
shaker? What does the name Muffineer 
mean? 

Mrs. B. L. S. 


Yes, Muffineer and sugar shaker are 
the same. The former term is used by 
the English while we use the latter. 


The name Muffineer comes from the 
fact that these containers, two or three 
times the size of salt shakers, were used 
for shaking sugar or sugar and cinna- 
mon on muffins. I think they were en- 
tirely English in origin. 


Dear Mrs. Reid, 


A friend of mine said she had a 
chance to buy some Fire Marks and 
was quite thrilled over it. I rejoiced 
along with her but had not the faintest 
idea what she was talking about, but 
didn’t want her to know it. Can you 
help me? 

Mrs. G. S. L. 


I can sympathize with your problem. 
It happens to me all the time and I 
have to rush home and search frantical- 
ly through reference books until I find 
what I need to know. 

Fire Marks were actually early fire 
insurance company markers of cast iron 
and were much in use from about 
1750-1825. 


Dear Dorothy Reid, 


I have a Melodeon that needs some 
work done on it and cannot find any- 
one who can do it? Can you give me 
the names of any firms or individuals 
who do this type thing? 

Miss C. R. B. 

I wish I could help you. I have had 
a Melodeon for years that needs repair- 
ing, but do not seem to be able to find 
anyone to do it. 

I would appreciate it if any of you 
readers who have had work of this type 
done satisfactorily would write me and 
give me the name and address of the 
craftsman who did it. 


Note: People write constantly asking 
about prices and I honestly cannot give 
them. I have visited a good many shops 
recently and prices range all over the 
place for the same items. 
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group discussions with 12 to 15 students. 

Merit pay for better teachers is one 
of the touchiest subjects in education. 
Often proposed by individual school 
board members, it is generally opposed 
by teachers themselves who question 
who is to judge their worth. Proposals 
to grant teachers extra allowances for 
dependents (aimed at attracting and 
keeping high quality men teachers) is 
also usually rejected as being unfair. 

Salary-wise, Iowa’s school staffs are 
faring better these days when com- 
pared with national averages. While the 
pay of the average classroom teacher 
($4,131) ranks 34th in the nation, the 
state was third nationally last year in 
its rate of increase (8.8%). 

Qualifications for Iowa teachers have 
been stiffened considerably in the last 
few years. The most important step was 
one providing that after August 31, 
1960, no new elementary certificates 
will be issued to anyone without a four 
year college degree. 

Teacher education has been roundly 
scored nationally for “worthless’ re- 
quired courses. Iowa is said to have 
the lowest certificate requirements of 
any state in the union. A total of 20 
semester hours are needed of which 5 
are to be devoted to student teaching 
and six to methods of teaching and 
evaluating pupil progress. The rest in- 
volve professional education courses. 
Most teachers feel the student teaching 
is valuable, the methods courses are a 
little more than needed, and the pro- 
fessional education ones are a near loss. 
It should be noted that the require- 
ments have been held down in the past 
because of objections from private col- 
leges to their expansion. 

While the new curriculum require- 
ments under consideration by the North 
Central Association have been well re- 
ceived, there is less enthusiasm for the 
proposal to require teachers to take 30 
semester hours in general education 
courses. Head of the N.C.A. study, Dr. 
L. A. Van Dyke of SUI’s education 
department, points out the provision is 
aimed at insuring that teachers will have 
some breadth in their undergraduate 
training—a purpose that should evoke 
more cheers than catcalls. 


FOND FAREWELLS 


For the State Department of Public 
Instruction, the major concern for the 
past decade has been school reorganiza- 
tion. After lagging behind the nation 
for years, Iowa has recently made record 
progress. Just last fiscal year (July- 
June) the number of school districts in 
the state dropped by 26%. In the past 
five years there has been a 53% reduc- 
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tion in districts and high school dis- 
tricts have been cut by 25%. 

It is the high school districts that are 
of the most interest. As one department 
report says: “Our most serious problem 
is the large number of small, inefficient 
high schools which we are operating. 
We have the dubious distinction of hav- 
ing five per cent of all the high school 
districts in the entire United States. 
While the number of high schools has 
dropped from 819 (1954-55) to 615 
(1958-59), the sum total is still high. 
Last year, for example, there were 694 
high schools operating. Of these 468 
have less than 150 pupils, far too few 
for an efficient and effective program 
in most cases. These 468 schools had 
37,000 students versus 100,000 in the 
other 226 high schools. Only 83 high 
schools had 300 students or more (still 
less than the normal minimum), but 
enrolled half of the high school pupils. 

In grappling with reorganization 
Superintendent J. C. Wright has had a 
multitude of problems. He has tried to 
discourage districts of inadequate area 
and tax base and those with too few 
pupils. In doing so he has been unfairly 
called an “education dictator” who “is 
determined to force his own type of 
Iowa educational system down the gul- 
lets of rural Iowans.” 

Hamstrung without adequate legisla- 
tion, Wright and his department have 
done their best to forge an efficient high 
school system for Iowa. He looks for a 
minimum district of 500 to 600 pupils, 
with at least 200 in high school, and 
eventually hopes to bring the number 
of school districts in the state down to 
somewhere between 200 to 400. 

To help effect his program, Wright 
would like to see state aid to local 
schools increased by $30 million annual- 
ly. With this he would couple legisla- 
tion to enforce adequate standards. 


TAG, YOU’RE IT 


The blame for the slowness of Iowa 
in reorganizing its high school districts 
is put on many shoulders. Educational 
traditionalists felt that until recently 
larger high schools in rural areas did 
not offer a much better education than 
their smaller counterparts. Concentrat- 
ing on the free acts rather than the 
main show as lures, they showed few 
obvious educational advantages. In- 
creased offerings im science, mathe- 
matics, and foreign languages have 
changed this picture today. 

A number of thinking Iowans believe 
that the State Unversity of Iowa, Iowa 
State, and Iowa State Teachers are 
blameworthy for having refused to set 
up entrance standards worthy of the 





name. Some critics would ask for spe- 
cific course requirements, others feel that 
an examination system could do won- 
ders. An entrance examination would 
not necessarily be used to turn students 
down, but it could give parents an ob- 
jective guide to how their school has 
performed its job. 

In the long run, it is the public which 
must call the tune on the type of school 
system a city will have. One of Iowa’s 
leading educators ranked the state's 
school recently. At the very top, and in 
no particular order, he placed Ames, 
Cedar Falls, and Iowa City. He added 
that he felt these systems were best be- 
cause they were in university towns 
containing a dominant number of people 
closely interested in education. 

A surprising number of Iowa’s school 
administrators are frightened over the 
specter of increased public interest in 
the schools. Others feel that Sputnik 
has given a new lease on life to those 
parents more interested in Beowulf than 
baton twirling and that the results will 
be all to the good, especially with the 
increasing number of objective guides, 
such as the Conant Report, to help 
them. The Superintendent of the future 
will find it increasingly difficult to keep 
his job by providing a sterile, but safe, 
cud guaranteed to produce contented 
P-TA’s. But he may find the challenge 
of answering the new educational de- 
mands more satisfying. 

—David Archie 





Place of the Private School 


(Continued from page 13) 
to attend the school without undue 
financial strain for their parents. 

Second: In the small Windsor Day 
classes the recognition of each fellow 
student as an individual is a matter of 
course. The curriculum at the school 
is designed to explain and illustrate the 
meaning of democracy, of the citizen's 
rights and responsibilities. The children 
themselves are responsible for maintain- 
ing and making certain rules of con- 
duct. Because of size, again, each child 
is able to participate in this demo- 
cratic process. 

I do not mean to imply that the chil- 
dren decide what work they will do, or 
when it will be done. What they do do 
in their classrooms and through weekly 
meetings of the Student Council is to 
set standards and rules of behavior for 
the playground, the lunch room, the 
library, and other school buildings. They 
not only help make the rules, they en- 
courage their classmates to adhere to 
them. 
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What I have written is not intended 
as a criticism of other schools. Some 
schools, and the public schools in par- 
ticular, face a problem of great magni- 
tude. The number of children entitled 
to an education has multiplied and 
promises to continue to multiply. The 
mere force of numbers limits the flexi- 
bility of public school programs. But 
the interchange of ideas and experiences 
between public and private schools will 
lead, it seems to me, to a strengthening 
of both. We are both engaged in the 
same work; and there is more than 
enough work to go around. 





Life with F.L.W.’s House 


(Continued from page 28) 
supported by posts as much as 20 feet 
long in the two-story living room sec- 
tion. Four-by-fours would have been too 
expensive, so Doug cut down about 150 
straight poplar trees with his chain saw 
and we dragged them behind the jeep 
to the building site. When they were 
all in place the living room looked like 
a small forest. One day a couple of 
ladies were looking at it and I heard 
one of them say, “I’ve heard Mr. Wright 
left trees in his houses, but this is 
ridiculous!” 

Visitors frequently asked, “How will 
you treat the stone when it’s finished?” 
I got so tired of trying to explain that 
we didn’t intend to do anything to it, 
but would leave it natural (a new idea 
to most people at that time), I finally 
answered without cracking a smile, 
“Just like stone!” 

We still have many visitors, from all 
over the world. Usually they are con- 
siderate about writing for permission to 
come. I don’t mind the people who 
write or call, but I do have a distaste 
for those who sneak around outside 
with cameras sticking out of the shrub- 
bery. 

Many of Mr. Wright’s apprentices 
call twice a year. After spending the 
summer months at Taliesin in Wiscon- 
sin they stop here enroute to Taliesin 
West in the fall, and again when they 
return in the spring. These young archi- 
tectural students always give us a lot 
of needed encouragement when we feel 
we aren’t progressing very fast. 

Mr. Wright designed our furniture 
which we are making ourselves. Doug 
makes the frames and I do the up- 
holstering—I took a ten-week night 
course at the YWCA. 

Questions most frequently asked: 
“After nine years, aren’t you getting 
tired of working on your house?” Of 
course we tire occasionally. When this 


happens we trade woodwork for ma- 
sonry, or electric wiring, or landscaping 
for a change of pace. When it all seems 
just too much, we pack up and go to 
Mexico for a needed vacation. “What 
are you going to do when the house is 
all finished?” We've still got furniture 
to do and we'll probably never have 
enough. Then we need an out-building 
for garden tractors and other machinery. 
And there’s always grass to be cut in 
summer and wood for the fireplaces in 
winter. 

On one of our delightful weekends at 
Taliesin in Wisconsin, Frank Lloyd 
Wright told us “You have to earn one 
of our houses.” After nine years of 
building, this has a real and personal 
meaning to us. On another occasion 
Mr. Wright, discussing the influence of 
architecture on peoples’ lives, told us 
that our new home would change our 
whole way of living. Perhaps it has— 
who can say? 





A Haven in Iowa 


(Continued from page 32) 
recognize the rights of Hungary and re- 
store the constitution. The patriots then 
decided to exchange the crown in return 
for the monarch’s altered attitude. 

Madarazs also had much correspond- 
ence with the United States Secretary 
of the Treasury. During Kossuth’s 
provisional government in Hungary, 
Madarazs had devised a plan for issuing 
money to the revolutionists in the form 
of paper guarantees. As soon as the 
Civil War broke out, he quietly made 
his practical advice and the benefit of 
his experience available to the Union 
administration. His suggestions formed 
the basis of the adoption of the green- 
back system of currency for the United 
States. Previously, coin had served for 
legal tender. The Act authorizing Green- 
backs was passed by Congress and 
signed by Lincoln in February 1862. 

Francis Varga, after fifty years in 
Iowa, as county clerk, deputy, and treas- 
urer, and the proprietor of an abstract 
office, returned to Hungary on a visit, 
accompanied by his son, Stephen. While 
traveling he passed a house in which 
lived a lonely old man from whom the 
neighbors kept aloof; it was the home 
of the traitor, Gorgei . . . When Varga 
sailed again to the United States, he 
carried with him a large parcel to be 
opened upon his death. At his demise, 
in 1909, the written notation was con- 
sulted and found to read “A handful 
of native soil to quiet the heart’s long- 
ing.” This Hungarian earth was thrown 
upon his coffin. 






“SINFUL” SUBSIDIES 
Sirs: 


I wish most sincerely to commend you 
for your last issue . . . I was particu- 
larly grateful for your thoughtful re- 
marks concerning the plight in which 
the farmer finds himself, and the en- 
tirely unfavorable publicity which many 
aspects of the farm program have re- 
ceived. 

Paul Franzenburg, Conrad 


Sirs: 

I like your lead editorial—the one on 
the “Anti-Subsidy Campaign.” 

My own flash point is much higher 
than it used to be, two or three genera- 
tions ago. But I confess that I still get 
annoyed by the highly selective moral 
indignation that is directed against eco- 
nomic aid to agriculture through gov- 
ernment. In the quarters that you men- 
tion, such aid is always “scandalous” 
and “outrageous.” And the very word 
“subsidy,” in this application, takes on 
a connotation of sin against man, God, 
and nature. But subsidies, direct and in- 
direct, on a prodigious scale to other 
interests, when they are mentioned at 
all are treated as practical economic de- 
vices to accomplish desirable objectives. 
Even when, as is often the case, they 
don’t work out well, still they don’t 
evoke moralistic horror. 

I was delighted to see you take a 
shot at this. 

W. W. Waymack, Adel 


BELT LOCATED 
Sirs: 

We noted your article on the World 
Championship Hose Company in the 
October-November, 1958, lowan. 

You might be interested in knowing 
what happened to one of the Iowa 
championship belts. It is in the vault of 
the Farmers and Merchants State Bank, 
Neola. 

It is a large silver belt with a gold 
emblem on the front and has the names 
of the fire hose teams that won the belt. 

R. W. Hall, Neola 


EYE OPENER 
Sirs: 

I never realized how fortunate I was 
to be born in such a wonderful state un- 
til becoming a subscriber to The Iowan. 

C. H. Crowe, Clarion 
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LARGE share of this issue is devoted to a look at 

Iowa’s school system. In various ways these articles 
have been in the works since 1953. We have veered in 
several directions in the meantime—from doing a quick 
blast at high school frills to trying to be all-encompassing. 
What we have finally presented is a somewhat unsatis- 
factory compromise, but one that may have virtue in 
attempting to bring a multiplicity of directions, philoso- 
phies, and efforts into some kind of focus. 

The lead article is a comprehensive look at Iowa educa- 
tion with an emphasis on the high school level. No at- 
tempt is made to include junior colleges or colleges, and 
parochial schools have been left out in the paring. It is 
written from the standpoint of a layman with conserva- 
tive educational views, but one who is generally im- 
pressed with what is being done and said today. The 
next two articles aim to spotlight two aspects of the lead 
article. The Fort Dodge study points out a shining ex- 
ample of our public schools going someplace—a system 
that educationalists also are happy to commend. The ar- 
ticle on the Windsor Day school gives concrete expression 
to the views of the traditionalist school. The differences, 
it will be noted, have become subtle. 

We realize that any project such as this is bound to 
distort, to exaggerate, and to make questionable omissions. 
We have tried to keep these weaknesses to a minimum, 
but editorial judgment demands selection—both for em- 
phasis and for cutting. 

Teachers, superintendents, principals, state administra- 
tors, college professors, all manner of parents, professional 
educators, curriculum specialists all helped make our lead 
article as well as reams of reports, speeches, bulletins, 
and newspaper articles. The Fort Dodge article emerged 
from four visits there. Luther Hill, Jr. who wrote the 
Windsor Day School story, is an attorney with Henry 
and Henry in Des Moines. 


Iowa's changing landscape is the subject of Rodney 
Fox’s article and pictures. The journalistic virtuoso is a 
professor at Iowa State and an author of books on pho- 
tography. Two members of the Waterloo Courier staff, 
John Berry and Patty Johnson, are also represented in 
this issue. The article on New Buda comes from Ruth 
S. Beitz, a former information specialist at Fort Des 
Moines who is now free-lancing. Stephen Dobozy of 
Leon, who is descended from the Hungarian immigrants 
and owns the land of the projected colony, furnished 
us with the original map and pictures. 

Since this issue starts a new year for us, our eighth, 
it seemed a good time to make a change in covers again, 
this time back to photographs. Originally slated for a 
cover, the painting by William Fultz worked out well 
as an illustration. We intend to keep using work by 
Iowa artists, but in a different manner. Fultz, incidentally, 
is an artist for Des Moines’ Meredith Publishing Company. 
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GENERAL INFORMATION 


Address all mail to The Iowan, Shenandoah, Iowa. 
Manuscripts or art submitted should be accompanied 
by addressed envelopes and return postage. The Iowan 
assumes no responsibility for return of unsolicited 
material, although every effort will be made to care 
for it properly. 

Copyright 1958 by Sentinel Publishing Company, 
Shenandoah, Iowa. All rights reserved. Bona fide news- 
papers and radio stations may reprint or review por- 
tions of articles. Otherwise must not be reproduced in 
whole or in part without prior written consent. 





Willard D. Archie, President 


David E. Archie, Publisher-Editor 
Gordon Adams, Art and Production 
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SUBSCRIPTIONS: one year (six issues), $7.50; two 
years, $12; three years, $18. Each additional year, $6. 
Gift subscriptions from subscribers: $6 per year for 
each gift. 
Foreign countries: add 50 cents per year. 


SINGLE COPIES: $1.50 per copy. Special rates to 
subscribers and on bulk orders. 


COLOR BOOKLETS: lowa in Color and This lowa. 
$1.00 each. The most beautiful publications ever done 
on Iowa. 32 pages each, entirely in Full Color. Printed 
on heavy paper stock. A fine gift. We have a supply 
of enclosure cards with standard greetings for any 
occasion which we will enclose with your name signed 
or send to you. 


INCIDENTALS: Bound volumes—Volume VI, $6; 
Volumes I-V, $4. If you send us issues to be bound, 
cost is $3 per volume. Name in gold on cover, 75¢. 
(Volume VII and following to cost $9.) 

Binders—$3.50. An excellent way to keep your copies. 
These are made especially for us and have heavy, 
leatherette covers. Holds eleven copies. Returnable. 

Back copies: 50¢ per copy for all issues through 
April-May, 1958, when available. 

Scrapbook Collection: $1.00. A package of ten past 
issues. No selection possible. Good for school children 
or for giving friends a sample of Iowa life. 50¢ extra 
to foreign countries. 

Color pages: Unfolded copies of centerspread, 25¢. 
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OUTEREAR AT 
HARPER'S FERRY. 


(Webster City)—The papers 
have for some days been filled 
with the details of an insur- 
rection at Harper’s Ferry, Va. 
It seems that some fifteen or 
twenty misguided and desper- 
ate men engaged in a plot to 
bring about a revolt of the 
slaves. Nor did they stop at 
the crime of seeking to plunge 
a peaceful community into the 
horrors of a servile insurrec- 
tion. Seizing Government arms 
and turning them against 
Government Officers, they in- 
tended, if they did not ac- 
complish Treason, of the 
greatest sort. But as might be 
expected, the attempt failed to 
gain supporters; the entire 
community was thrown into a 
panic, and an overwhelming 
force of troops, of the State 
and the United States, a hun- 
dred to one, crushed the riot, 
and either shot down the 
rioters or took them prisoners. 


While panic has evidently 
exaggerated the affair in 
many details, yet if the con- 
spirators were guilty of but 
half what is attributed to 
them, the authorities did no 
more than their duty in deal- 
ing with them as sternly and 
summarily as they have done. 


The leader in the conspiracy 
is stated to be Captain Brown, 
of Kansas notoriety. This fact 
affords an explanation of some 
points in it otherwise inexplic- 
able. Brown was one of the 
victims of the Border Ruf- 
fian Invasion from Missouri. 
He was robbed of his property, 
maltreated, his house burned, | 
and three of his sons were | 
murdered in cold blood. It is 
not strange that these wrongs 
kindled in him a thirst for 
revenge amounting to mono- 
mania. Brooding over them, 
he has conceived the wildest 
plans for repaying them, not 
only upon the guilty authors 
of his own misery, but upon | 
all slaveholders. The whole | 
transaction at Harper’s Ferry 
evinces this. None but a mad- 
man could seriously expect | 
that twenty men could make | 
head against the whole Union, | 
and none but those whose | 
sense of justice was blunted | 
by deep passion could fail to 
see that they were commiting 
a crime against innocent men, 
women and children, which 
would inevitably meet, and 
justly deserve, universal con- 
demnation. 








Some extreme Democratic 
papers are charging the re- 
sponsibility of this insurrec- 
tion upon the Republican 
Party, assuming that the prin- 
ciples inevitably lead to such 
results. Brown was formerly 
disciple and tenant of Gerrit 
Smith, between whom (Smith) 
and the Republican Party there 
is no more sympathy than be- 
tween the Democratic and Re- 
publican parties. The latter 
professes no principles incon- 
sistent with a loyal obedience 
to the laws, Federal and State, 
and of course condemn as 
earnestly as anybody the late 
infraction of them by the 
Harper’s Ferry mob. But even 
this or a dozen such outbreaks 
will not change the opinion 
of Republicans that slavery is 
a magazine of evil which Vir- 
ginians may have as a local 
institution, if they want it, 
but which they shall not carry 
into new territory to blight 
the free domain of the coun- 
try. 





Old Brown Convicted. 


“Ossawattamie Brown” has 
been convicted of high treason 
and of murder, and the insane 
old man will undoubtedly be 
hung within the next 30 days. 

This whole affair has re- 
sulted in charges by some 
Democrats that the outbreak 
was partially inspired and sup- 
ported by abolitionist members 
of the Republican party. This 
has been hotly denied by some 
Republican editors. At the 
same time, it has left them 
in a quandary. Some have at- 
tempted to condemn John 
Brown for his actions, but to 
defend his motives. Time alone 
will give the answer as. to 
whether this is just an un- 
fortunate incident or whether 
it portends more tragic events 
for the future. 


CLAIM CLUBS. 


Pioneers going to the fron- 
tier in advance of settlement 
faced many problems in secur- 
ing land. Often the public lands 
had not been surveyed or land 
offices opened for the purchase 
of these same public lands. 
Then the American frontier tra- 
dition of providing an extra 
legal means of procedure in 
the absence of a legal means 
came into existence. Claim 
clubs were organized in many 
communities. When the settler, 
or squatter, had located a de- 
sirable place for his home, he 
marked out a _ temporary 
boundary and registered his 








claim and the designated 
boundary marks with the 
claim club. This procedure 
has been followed consistently 
in Iowa, beginning in the sec- 
tion along the Mississippi 
River, first opened for settle- 
ment in 1833. These claim 
clubs have advanced as the 
frontier has moved farther 
west. 





Jumping a Claim to Some 
Purpose. 


(Sioux City) Claim jump- 
ing, in Kansas, frequently re- 
sults in the death of one of 
the parties; but a case has 
recently come to our knowl- 
edge, which had quite a dif- 
ferent finale. A gentleman in 
Brown County, more than a 
year ago, took a claim and 
filed upon it, in the Land Of- 
fice, and shortly afterwards 
died. Another man then 
jumped the claim, and also 
filed his intention to preempt 
it. The widow of the former 
claimant, as administratrix of 
the estate, notified the man 
by publication of a notice in the 
Chief, to appear at the Land 
Office on a certain day, there 
to contest their right to the 
land. He obeyed the summons 
and appeared at the Land Of- 
fice, where they met for the 
first time. | 
was a fine looking woman, 
and he was “not to be sneezed 
at.” The contest was decided 
on both sides — that each 
should have 80 acres of the 
claim — no doubt he was also 
determined that he would not 
lose anything by any means. 
After their return home, he 
“bucked up” to her, and they 
were lately married — thus 
not only uniting the divided 
claim again, but adding two 
fine quarters to it, which the 
widow owned. 





Leaders Praised. 


(Burlington)—The Republi- 
can party is largely indebted 
to Messrs. Kasson and Hoxie 
of Des Moines for the com- 
plete victory just achieved. 
Their prompt and energetic 
as well as prudent manage- 
ment of the canvass on behalf 
of the State Central Com- 
mittee made success certain. 
Their indefatigable labors, 
given without compensation or 
reward, should be remembered 
and acknowledged by our 
friends throughout the State. 

(Independence) — Prospect- 
ing and gold mining activities 
in the Pike’s Peak area seem 
to continue unabated accord- 
ing to all reports. 


The TammTe mn 


the way, she|i 





REPUBLICAN 
VICTORY. 


(Webster City) — Our Re- 
publican readers will share in 
the gratification with which 
we announce the glorious re- 
sult in this State! The entire 
Republican State ticket is 
elected by majorities of from 
3000 to 4000! A majority of 
both branches of the Legis- 
lature will be Republican, thus 
keeping our noble delegation 
in Congress unbroken. The 
Democracy of Iowa seem ut- 
terly “cleaned out.” Neither 
the impassioned eloquence of 
Ben Samuels — the sophis- 
tries of Cole — the “glittering 
generalities of Elwood — the 
spread-eagleism of Dan Finch 
— nor the immense wealth 
and antediluvian prestige of 
Augustus Caesar, were of any 
avail! Saltpetre and buncombe 
eloquence were alike powerless 
to save the decaying carcass 
of Iowa Democracy! 

In this Country the people 
have done themselves infinite 
credit by the turning of a new 
leaf and the institution of a 
new and different order of 
affairs. The verdict was most 
emphatic and decisive, and its 
eaienene will reach away into 
the future, and will benefit all 
our interests for years to 
come. 

Story and Hardin Counties 
elect their entire Republican 
Tickets — and the latter a 
Republican pe sngpennner 

All this is glory enough for 
one day, therefore, let every 
one rejoice who feels like it. 





Murder on the Plains. 


(Independence)—By a tele- 
graphic dispatch in the Du- 
buque papers, we learn that 
the last Salt Lake mail brings 
intelligence that a party of 17 
California emigrants from 
Buchanan County, Iowa, were 
attacked by Indians near Kin- 
ney’s Cut Off, and a Mr. Kline, 
Mr. Mittimore, wife and six 
children, killed. Mittimore’s 
two oldest sons and the re- 
mainder of the party escaped 
and were at Camp Floyd in a 
destitute condition. We have 
heard that a man named E. A. 
Mittimore left Alton Town- 
ship, in this county, the past 
summer, for California and his 
party must be the one referred 
to in the dispatch. We have 
been unable to learn any par- 
ticulars in regard to them up 
to the hour of going to press. 
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Democratic Papers Suspend. 


(Webster City) — The late 
election seems to have had 
a bad effect upon Democratic 
journals in this State, for 
since the 11th we have noticed 
the suspension of the Marion 
Herald, Benton County Dem- 
ocrat, Maquoketa Sentinel, 
Burlington Gazette, Dubuque 
Northwest, Dubuque Sun, Har- 
rison County Flag, and Sioux 
City Eagle. The Fort Dodge 
Sentinel has not issued a 
number for the last four 
weeks, and we take it for 
granted that has also “gone 
up.” 





Eagle is Sold. 


(Sioux City) — “We this 
week say Goodbye to the 
numerous readers of the Sioux 
City Eagle. We have sold our 
office to Wm. Freeney, Esq., 
a young man at present en- 
gaged 
Sioux City Register. What he 
purposes doing with it we are 
not fully advised, but  be- 
lieve it is his intention to 
unite it with the Register, and 
thus leave Sioux City with but 
one paper — which, by the 
way, is quite enough. Next 
week’s Register will doubtless 
contain Mr. Freeney’s annouce- 
ment. 

The Eagle has been pub- 
lished something over two 
years. We are vain enough to 
believe that we have published 
a good paper and we have no 
doubt those who have refused 
to patronize us, but yet have 
been constant readers of our 
paper, will now do us justice. 
But for their approval or con- 
demnation we care nothing. 
We care only for the expres- 
sions of those who have so 
nobly and constantly stood up 
for us. To say that we have 
pleased everybody would be 
telling what everybody knows 
to be untrue. The Good Book 
tells us to love our enemies: 
we love our friends. 

Those who imagine we have 
been treading on a pathway 
of flowers since we commenced 
the Eagle, are somewhat mis- 
taken. People who think edit- 
ing a paper is a pleasanter 
diversion than digging a cel- 
lar by moonlight, are laboring 
under F oe fe are 
aware that some people expect 
an editor to know everything, 
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in the office of the} 


| and if he does not, they set 
him down as an ass. He must 
'also tell all he knows, and 
| guess at the rest, he must 
| make oath to his own good 
| character, and establish the 
reputation of his neighbor’s; 
elect all candidates; blow up 
everybody; suit everybody; re- 
form the world and preach to 
the rest of mankind; in a word 
he is a locomotive running on 
| the track of public notoriety— 
| his lever is his pen, his boiler 
is filled with ink, his tender 
is his scissors. But he some- 
times explodes, and that is 
caused by the non-payment of 
subscriptions &c. But we are 
not disposed to grumble at 
our reception here, or the ex- 
tent to which we have been 
patronized. In bidding our pa- 
trons farewell, we tender them 
hearty thanks for their gen- 
erous support. At the same 
time we think we have given 
value in return for all we have 
received. 

Wishing our friends and pa- 
trons, individually and collec- 
tively, a long and a happy life, 
we bid them all ADIEU. 








| Bears Killed, 


| (Independence) — Bears are 
| getting plenty in this region, 
one weighing over two hun- 
dred pounds being recently 
killed near Anamosa, Jones 
County, another in Fayette 
County, and two in Delaware 
County. The Dubuque Sun 
gives an account of a “Bar 
Fight” near Dyersville. A 
gentleman by the name of 
Smith, who had been out on 
a gunning expedition, was rid- 
ing leisurely along on his 
horse, when he espied a bear 
in the act of climbing into a 
garden. He took aim at him 
and fired. Bruin turned upon 
him, when his horse took 
fright and threw him. Smith 
hit Bruin a blow over the head 
with the butt of his gun, and 
the force broke it close to 
the breech without having 
much effect upon his bear- 
ship. A clinch was the next 
thing in order, and the brute 
was in the act of biting when 
Smith’s dog attacked Bruin in 
the rear, giving him a bite 
which caused him to turn in 
self-defense, which gave Smith 
an opportunity to gather up 
his gun barrel and beat out 
the “animal’s brains.” 





Indian Depredations. 


(Sioux City)—On Thursday 
night of last week a span of 
horses and an ox were stolen 
from Patrick Gosson near 
Westfield, Plymouth Co. by 
some Indians. The property 
has not yet been recovered 
and its loss falls with consid- 
erable severity upon Mr. Gos- 
son. 











Towa Prospects 
Improve. 


(Dubuque) — Within a few 
weeks business has taken a 
fresh start in Iowa, and par- 
ticularly in the river towns. 
Nor does this remark apply to 
our State alone. Minnesota, 
our younger, our Republican 
sister, is reaping the benefit 
of a revival of trade along the 
line of the great natural canal 
of the West, the Mississippi. 
Yesterday we met a gentle- 
man, who has just been spend- 
ing a few days at Winona, and 
he stated that wagons, loaded 
principally with wheat, were 
rushing into that place from 
a distance of a hundred miles 
in the interior of that State. 
—Since the rise of that article, 
Winona has been filled with 
teams of this class. The re- 
sult is that trade there is 
very brisk, and merchants who 
received their fall supply of 
goods, a few weeks ago, have 
already exhausted their stock 
and sent for a second supply. 
What we have said of Winona 
applies in the main to Red 
Wing, Hastings, St. Paul, and 
other Minnesota towns. The 
great wheat and potatoes in 
that State this year is re- 
lieving her materially of her 
financial pressure. 


But it is mainly of our 
own State that we purpose 
to speak at this time. Trade 
is probably more lively in 
towns on the west side of the 
Mississippi river, this side of 
the line of Minnesota, than on 
the other. The wheat trade is 
brisk at Guttenburg, Clayton 
City, and Lansing; and 30,- 
000 bushels of wheat alone, 
we are told by disinterested 
persons, are pouring into the 
tunnel town of McGregor 
daily. It is all drawn thither 
from the interior by teams, 
which stretch like an army 
from the river westward to 
Decorah and West Union, 
places nearly 40 miles distant. 


Dubuque, with her railroad 
facilities, has an immense ad- 
vantage over all the river 
towns in this State north of 
this point; and her imports 
of produce far exceed those 
of alt the towns just mentioned. 
A single freight train brings 
hither more grain than finds 
its way to any other town 
mentioned in a week. The Du- 
buque and Pacific Railroad is 
open to Masonville, 57 miles 
west of this city, and at that 
point and at every other be- 
tween here and there, the daily 
shipments are heavy. The road 
is wholly graded to Indepen- 
dence, and within 20 days, it is 
probable the cars will be run- 
ning 70 miles west of this 





city. This will increase the | 635,000 





business of the road at least 
one third. The D.&P. road, it 
is understood will be open 
to Cedar Falls, 100 miles from 
here, by the 4th of next July, 
when it will command, not 
only the entire trade of the 
Cedar Valley and the country 
for 100 miles to the westward, 
but also considerable from 
southwest to Minnesota. 

The Dubuque Western road 
has recently been opened to 
Monticello 6 miles beyond | 
Sand Spring, thus securing 
most of the trade of Jones 
County for Dubuque. It will 
be open to Anamosa this win- 
ter, when not only the trade 
of that County, but also part 
of that of Linn and Benton 
Counties will be turned in this 
direction. 

The prospects of our city 
are pre-eminently encouraging. 
The largest one in the State, 7 
it bids fair to far outstrip all | 
others in growth and pros- | 
perity. Much credit is due to 
the managers of the railroads 
leading out of our city, for 
her present life and brighten- 
ing history. They moved for- 
ward while dense clouds over- 
shadowed her. 

Other roads, farther south 
in this State, are gradually 
progressing towards the Mis- | 
souri Slope; day is breaking | 
on other towns; immigrant 
teams are daily crossing the 
“Father of Waters” and wend- 
ing their way into the interior 
of our State; and with lands 
here cheaper than they have 
been for the last six or eight 7 
years, we see no reason why | 
settlers should not pour into 
Iowa next season as they did 
three or four years ago. The 
soil, the climate, the timber, 
the water, the free principles 
of the Constitution of Iowa, 
all combine to draw immigra- 
tion hither, and a great in- 
crease will be seen another 
spring. The prospects of Iowa 
are bright. 



































































Prairie Fire Losses. 


(Sioux City)—Fires have 
been raging on the prairies in 
the vicinity of Sioux City, for 
several days past, and at night 
in every direction the sky is} 
illuminated by these resistless 
conflagrations. A few days 
ago, a valuable horse belong- 
ing to T. E. Clark, of Ser- 
geant’s Bluff, while tied to a 
fence, was surrounded by af 
prairie fire, and so severely) 
burned that it had to be killed! 7 
























Population of Iowa. 


(Des Moines) — The total! 
population of the State of) 
Iowa, as shown by the census) 
of this year, is six hundred 
and thirty-three thousand, five 
hundred and forty-nine (633, 
549). A few small counties not 
in will swell the aggregate to 
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